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-no matter what they do...to stay free 


“PILOT TO WIFE...” 


Hello... 
Hello . . . back there... 
I know you won't get this message. It’s 
only in my mind . . . but I’ve got to talk to 
you because there isn’t much time. Here 


they come. 
“Squadron leader to Fighting 4! Sixteen 
Zeros at 12 o'clock! Come on, you Hellcatst 
Here's what we've been looking for!” 


Hello... back there... 
We're out-numbered four to one today. 
Anything can happen. I know that. But 
this is our job, and it’s got to be done. 
T’m on my own and that’s the way I like it 
. .. but I’m not alone . . . we're all on the 
same team. Flying together, fighting to- 
. not for ourselves but for 


gether to win 

each other... 

For you... . for home. 

“Squadron leader to Fighting 4! All right, 
. the sun's at our backs 


you guys 
let's get upstairs!” 
Hello... back there... 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS, 


e 


NAS?// 
REL VINATOR 


POOL 


what I’m thinking about. I want to tell you 
what I’nf fighting for . . . it’s you and our 
little house and the job Thad before. . . and 
the chance I had, the fighting chance, to go 


Got to hurry now. But I want to tell you 


ahead on my own. 
That’s what all of us want out here . . . to 
win this war . . . to get home . . . to go back 
to being mechanics and storekeepers and 
salesmen and lawyers . . . and husbands and 
brothers and sons. To go back to living our 
lives in a land, and a world, where every 
man can be free to be somebody . . . where 
every man is free to grow as great as he’s 
a mind to be ... where every man has 

pportunity to be useful to 
is fellow men. 


an unlimited 0] 
ighting 4! 


himself and to 
“Squadron leader to 
Okay! Let 'em have it. 


Hello . . . back there... 
This is the payoff. Tell everybody . . . tell 


everybody back there . . . hello for me... 


Tell ‘em we'll be back . . . nothing can stop 
us... And tell ’em no matter what they say 


freedom! 
‘That's what we're fighting for... 
‘That's what we're willing to die for... 
‘That’s the America we want when we come 


home. 

Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & 
Whitney engines for the Navy's Vought Corsairs 
and Grumman Helleats . . . Hamilton Standard 
propellers for United Nations bombers. . . 
governors, binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, 
tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines 
for Sikorsky helicopters. Aill of us 

devoted to winning this war. . . 
to speeding the peace when our 
men will come back to their jobs 
and homes and even better futures 
than they had before. . . to 
the day when together we'll build 
an even finer Kelvinator, an even 


greater Nash! 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha + Milwaukee » DETROIT + Grand Rapids » Lansing 


MORE AND MORE 
ETHYL 
IS GOING 
OVERSEAS ! par ree beg 


military needs require many times 
that much every day. 


A single mechanized division of our When the pilot of a big bomber says, 
Army uses 18,000 gallons of high- “Filler up” he means hundreds—even 
quality gasoline every hour it is on thousands—of gallons of super-quality 
the move. gasoline. 


BRAND OF 
ANTIKNOCK 


Gasoline needs in this war are already eighty times greater , COMPOUND 

than in the last war. 
What is more, the Army and Navy must have the very best. For CORPORATION 

example, the antiknock quality of every gallon of their aviation Das <a 


gasoline is improved with Ethyl fluid. 
The petroleum industry is doing a magnificent job of meeting ; P 

the ever-mounting requirements of our own Army and Navy, the i eerie eco 

British, the Russians and the Chinese. It is to help oil companies . 

meet these wartime needs that government agencies have placed ETHYL CORPORATION 

limits on the quantity and quality of gasoline for civilian use. Chrysler Building, New York City 


ETHYL is a trade mark name 
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LETTERS 


ro tur evirors | dt Seconds 


PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS | lism 


Church of England” (LIFE Jan. 24) 


was enlightening tostay-at-home Amer- 


Guarantees’ You a Clean, Cool, fiicaeeeremearenes 


Cathedral was heretofore based on Mrs. 


Comfortable Shave with aun rma te 


‘Those were the days before the advent 


of the fashllght photograph. From read- 
fug the article and viewing the photo- 

graphs, T got the impression that those 

reat relisious masterpieces were niow 

but mere dead, sleeping monuments of 

a dead and gone past age. Tam very 

|] lad to know that living, pulsating hu- 


man beings, very much like ourselves, 
live within’ and occupy those great 
cathedrals which you pictured so fully 
and so well, 


JOSEPH C, RICHIE 
St, Louis, Mo. 


When a cold or dust stuffs up your nose, 


the article on the | justreach for the new, handy Vicks Inhaler 
‘d makes ‘miastate- | —and take a few whiffs. It's packed with 
and misinterpretations. effective medication that promptly gives 


describing the services at you greater breathing comfort! And you 
can use it whenever you need relief! 


s 2 >reed, # USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 
Sos | VICKS INHALER 
that ‘many 


jieve misery, rub on 
CHEST yi pani a be 
COLDS ine ts'poutce vo: 


action eases coughing, muscular sore- 


ines or tightness, loosens vicks 


phlegm, brings comfort. 


“to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith, receive the 
same, the Bread which we break is a 


Cup of Blessing is a par~ 


taking of ‘nrist'" (Article 
28 of the Articles of 

‘Thirdly, Chureh of 
England * true, his 
torie Catholic church in England and 


Pope only as the Bishop of 
ft is actually one of the 


Position, which is backed by centuries 
of legal documentation. Its eatholicity 
‘and the continuity of its apostolle line 
are two of the basic tenets of the Church 
of England. 

HOWARD A, WILSON 
Bloomington.tnd. 


@ Mr. Howard W 


on correctly calls 
fusing the Apostles’ 


with the Nicene Creed. 


“=| YOUR 


the Church of England is such t 
within the Articles of Religion, di 


ld on the nature of the care you give your 
Tn using the term 


ielude the Church of 
land LIFE is supported by mai 
membersof the Chureh and by the Ox 
ford and Webster Dictionarie: 


Sirs Loose dandruff disappears 


appearance depends upon 


May Tawerion jour ateaeat “ve eae le: 
of lous Ensilshmen ‘only oucanied | t0ith daily applications of 


fare members of the Church of E 


Jand, one-third of the Roman-Catholi 
Church, and one-third are Nonconform- 
ists."* 

Roman Catholics in England and 
Wales now number 2.973.074, accord- 


ing to the 1944 edition of the Catholic 


Direcory. 
Tf this 2,373,074 is equal to one-third 
of the “pious Englishmen," are we then 
to assume that there are only 7,119,212 I Drug Stores and Barber Shops 
onp. 


(contin 
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»FREE on 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


This Beautiful Edition Of 
Two Immortal English Novels 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronté 


and~ 


JANE EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronté 


IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES + 


Illustrated with 37 Wood-Engravings by Fritz Eichenberg 


A leading best-seller, and a Book-of-the 
Month Club selection, So Little Time is 
‘one of the most widely discussed novels 
today. The Club believes that this is a 
book which you surely do not want to 
miss, We will be glad to begin your 
subscription with i, if you wish, or with 
any other selection shown at the right. 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: Over 
500,000 book-reading families now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so in order 
to keep themselves from missing the important 
new books they are really interested in. 

‘As a Club member, you receive an advance 
publication report about the judges’ choice—and 
also reports about all other important coming 
Books iE you decide yout 'wane the book-afthe 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always 
provided) you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given to 
Club members was over $7,000,000—given, not 
sold! These book-dividends could be distributed 
free because so many subscribers ordinarily want 
the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition 


BOXED + RETAIL PRICE $5,00 


{ 


SO LITTLE TIME | 


by John P. Marquand 


can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right to 
print other fine library volumes. These are then 
manufactured and distributed free among sub- 
scribers—one for every two books-of-the-month 
purchased. 


Your obligation as a member is simple. You 
pay no yearly fee. You merely agree t0 buy no 
ewer than four books-of-the-month in any 
twelve-month period. Your subscription to the 
Club is not for one year, but as long as you 
decide; you can end it at any time after taking 
four books-of-the-month, You pay for the books 
as you get them—the regular retail price (fre- 
quently Iess) plus a small charge to cover postage 
and other mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS 


ay EMILY Buowrg 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 


@ 


—or you can begin with any one of these other recent selections 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Piease enroll me as a member. 1am to receive a free 
‘copy of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, and for every two 
fooks-oi-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to reccive, 
Free, the current book-dividend then being distributed, 1 agree 
fo purchase at least four hooks.of-the-month from the Club each 
fall year I'am a member, and I may cancel my subscription any 
time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 


Name... 
Addr 05.0 
City. 


"Please Print Piaiiy 


State. 


Begin My Subscription With... 
(choose one of the selections above) 


This one 


LO 
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How Powers Models 


Glamour-Bathe Their Hair 
Tek oy 10 win Right ahome, 


Those breathtakingly beautiful 
Powers Models in New York city 
are advised to use only Kreml 
Shampoo to wash theit hair. And 


here is why— 


There's nothing better than 
Krem! Shampoo to leave hair 


silkier, softer and easier to arrar 


Brings Out 


kling Beauty 


Phe 


Kreml Shampoo not only 
thoroughly cleanses hair and 
scalp of dirt and loose dandruff 
but it actually “unlocks” the 
natural sparkling beauty and 
highlights that lie concealed in 
your hair. 


Kreml Shampoo never leaves 
any excess, dull, soapy film, 


There are no harsh caustics or 


John Robert Powerss 


id vic " 
“Million Dayne 


chemicals in Kreml Shampoo. 
Instead, it has a beneficial oil base 
which helps keep hair from be- 
coming dry or brittle. 


Get a bottle of beautifying 
Kreml Shampoo today from your 
favorite drug or department store. 
Glamour-bathe your hair like 
gorgeous Powers Models do. It 
takes only 10 minutes and results 
should thrill you. 


Kreml SHAMPOO 
FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 
lous Englishmen of all sorts out of a 
population of 41,000,000? I know there 
are a lot of pagans in England but I 
‘hope not 34,000,000 of them! 
REY, A. GORDON FOWKES 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


eur 


‘embraces 0: 


's term, 


000. No one should assume that the 
rest are either pagan or impious,—ED, 


BEARD’S REPUBLIC 
Sirs: 

In the second installment of Dr. 
W's The Republic, appearing in the 
24 Issue of LUPE, is qu 
sage from Lincoln's 
dress on the revolutionary right of the 
people of the United States to dis 


replied thus to Senator 

Robert ¥. Hayne:". . . the people ma} 
y choose, throw off any gow 
it becomes oppressive and 

and erect a better in ite 


wgnition of ¢ 
people, Without its support no gov 
ernment can long endure. ‘Too bad the 
Helnies and our little Jap friends were 
not aware of this powerful concept of 
government 


H. H, CORBIN 
New Haven, Conn 


HIGH-SCHOOL BROADCAST 


Iy, wo shall broadeast th 
Junior high-school home ro 


‘cussion to follow insocial-studies classes. 


Principal 
mal Training School 


Broadway" (LIFE, 
“Will. Shakespeare, 
came to playing to the balcony, allowed 
such ladiesas Ophelia, Juliet, Lady Mac- 
beth to appear in sleeping attire, with 
great stage effect.” Anyone knowing his 
Shakespearean Theater could tell you 
it is doubtful that sleeping apparel 
would have had much of an effect 
upon anyone, for the parts of women in 
plays of Shakespeare's time were taken 
by young men or boys. 
JOSEPH ANTHONY LEWIS 

Now York, N. ¥. 


RECIPE 


Sirs: 

Reader Williams’ picture of the chick- 
en (Pictures to the Editors, Jan, 24) 
which lived three and a half days with- 
outa head reminded me of a much more 


(continued on p. 6) 


Speaking to 
all women of 
“Tampax Age” 


Don’t overlook this great advance 
in monthly sanitary protection 


Mothers, daugh- 
ters, rich, poor, 
East and West 
—don’t think 
Tampax is just 
a new brand of 
sanitary protec- 
tion with some 
slight changes 
in construction. 
Tampax is a 
complete change 
in idea from the 
regular outside 
pad-belt-and-pin harness. For Tampax 
is worn internally! A doctor designed it 
to absorb internally; therefore it can 
eause no odor, no chafing. You can 
change it more quickly and dispose of 
it easily. You can carry a month's 
supply in a purse. You can wear close- 
fitted clothes; Tampax brings no bulges 
or ridges. It can even be worn in tub 
or shower—no belts or pins, Just pure 
surgical cotton (very absorbent!) com- 
pressed in dainty applicator. Sold at 
drug stores and notion counters in 3 
absorbency-sizés. Ask for it today. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


“BECAUSE” 


or HOLLOW GRINDING 


they're FLEXIBLE in the razor 


BECAUSE theyre rtexinte, in the 


razor, they shave with « “FEATHER TOUCH”. 


BECAUSE they shove with o"rearnen 


TOUCH” they shave cooler and last longer. 


pounte 
©OGE 


Fit all regular razors perfectly 


cepted 
for vo 


first and foremost avia 
tion engine of liquid- 
cooled design. 

Thus, when America 
launched its aircraft 
production program “to 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


original arms assignment. It ¢: 
me production of vital precision parts with experience, us well as equipment 


Weve put 44 million man-hours in the air! 


Tt was in March of 1939—nearl 
before Pearl Harbor—that 
ii ion with the Army Air Forces, ac- © Army Air Force technicians. The tremen- 


three blacken the sky with planes,” Cadillac was 
c, working well qualified to meet the requirements of 


led = dous new demands found us ready—ready 


assemblies for the Allison, America’s methods and skills developed by 40 years of 


adherence to the prin- 
ftsmanship 
d—Accuracy A 


Cadillac also produces the high-speed 
M-5 light tank and M-8 howitzer. Both 


are powered with Cadillac V-type en- Cadillac is proud that 


gines and Hydra-Matic transmissions. _ its background of expe- 
¥ 


rience has enabled it to accept so important 
an assignment in such a I div mn of 
ent program, It has enabled 
us to apply 44 million man-hours in the pro- 
al parts—all to the rigid 
tions of one of the most exacting buy- 
ers in the world—the U 


. Army Air Forces. 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS 


‘Gr, rr was onty a little war whoop, 
mommy,” pouted small Beulah, “I’m playing Indian 
and I'm going to massacre daddy!” 

“QUIET!” bellowed Elmer, the bull. “And, for 
heaven's sake, stop pointing that arrow at me. It’s 
dangerous.” 


“Why, Elmer,” laughed Elsie, the Borden Cow. 
“Even an armchair general ought to show more cool- 
ness under fire than that. Anyway, you'd be a lot more 
help to the war effort if you'd stick to something you 
know. For my part, I'm going right on producing my 
fine, pure Borden's Mitk and let the generals fight the 
war.” 


“I suppose you intend to drown all our enemies 
a milk pail,” sneered Elmer. 

“Of course not,” snickered Elsi (t's far too good for 
them! Besides, there's no milk to waste these days. 
Why, there isn't even enough to make all the Borden's 
Evaporated Milk that people want to add food value 
and flavor to mashed potatoes and cream soups. And 
think of all the babies who need Borden's Evaporated 
Milk—it's so digestible and rich in Vitamin D, you 
know: 

“Will they give you a medal for it, mommy?" little 
Beulah broke in excitedly, “will they?” 


“Mercy, no," chuckled Elsie, “No one deserves a 
medal just for doing their job the best they can, I get 


goats EVAPORATE 


roy VITAMIN O 
\ 


all the reward I want in hearing all the nice things peo- 
ple say about Borden foods. Take the way they rave 
about Borden's Hemo, for instance. Hemo, you know, 
is the new way to drink your vitamins and like ‘em! 
It tastes like a wonderful malted milk, only more so.” 


gn van) ‘AnD uke "—M Wry Hey, 


ak Mi 


go 


“Hang it all,” shouted Elmer, fumbling among his 
maps and papers, “your chatter has upset me so much 
that I've lost my plan for capturing Rio de Janciro.” 

“But, Elmer,” chided Elsie,“*Brazil ison ourside.Why, 
wwe get along with Brazil like children get along with 
my velvety-smooth Borden’s Ice Cream and Sherbets. 
And that means marvelously! You sec, they're not only 


America’s favorite desserts, but a grand way to get more 
milk nourishment.” 


ae 1cE = Oop, en Oe 
if tA 


“Gee, mommy, is there milk nourishment in every- 
thing?” asked little Beulah, wide-eyed. 

“Well . . . not everything,” smiled Elsie. “But you 
can make sandwiches that fairly pop with milk nour- 
ishment, The secret is Borden’s Wej-Cut Cream Cheese. 
I's so rich in butter fat that it makes the slickest-tasting 


\OWICHES. 


sandwiches you ever sampled without using a smitch of 
butter. It’s a credit to the whole distinguished family 
of Borden's Fine Cheeses.” 

Elmer was studying his maps intently. I'll have the 
Japs on their knees, suing for peace,” he muttered, 
T can just find a short-cut across the North Pole." 

“I declare, Elmer, you're hopeless,” giggled Elsie. 
“This is the goth time you've won the war without 
stirring out of your chair, Now, I know a short-cut 


epROENS FAGLE BRAND Is eG) minx prs suGAR! 
4 L SG F 
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that’s really practical, It’s Borden's Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk—the handy, short-cut way to 
make oodles of delicious desserts. Eagle Brand is milk 
plus sugar and it’s marvelous, 

“But, mommy,” asked litte Beulah bewilderedly, 
“you say that about everything Borden makes. Is it 
against the law for them not to be marvelous?” 

“It certainly is,” said Elsie, “At Borden, darling, we 
have a little law of our own. And that law is: If it’s 
Borden's, it's got to be goo 


© The Borden co 


prant FERRY’S seeps 


Freedom from Want stems from the 
Good Earth with which America is so 
generously blessed. In the Good Earth 
lies our strength. 


Help the Good Earth produce to its 
Ereatest capacity by planting Ferry’s 
Seeds. Heritage of 87 years of scientific 
breeding, Ferry’s Seeds are grown under 
our own rigid supervision, with over 
65,000 tests annually to check their 
ability to grow and to come true to their 
yh standards of flavor and yield. 

Now more than ever, your garden needs 
Ferry's Seeds. On display at your local 
dealer's. 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PROOUCE—FOR FREEDOM! 


Send for a free copy of “Make The Most of Your 
Vegetable Garden — latest “How and When” 
booklet for every stage of gardening. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO, 
Dept. L-1 


DETROIT 31 SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Ameri Best Loved € 


Write tor Helen W 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


pitiable fowl in M.F.K. Fisher 
t Cook a Wolf (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
'$2.50], The author was quoting Wesker’s 
‘Secrets of Nature, published in 1680: 
‘Take tl e. pull off the feath- 
ers, make a fire about lier, not too 
close for smoke to choke her, or 
burn her too soon, not too far off so. 
sho may escape. Put small cups of 
water with salt and honey . . . also 
dishes of apple sauce, Baste goose 
with butter. She will drink water to 
relieve thirst, eat apples to cleanse 
and empty her of dan; 
cad and heart wet with a sponge. 
When she gets giddy from running 
and begins to stumble, she is 
roasted enough. Take her up. set 
her before the guests: she will cry 
as you cut off any part and will be 
almost eaten before she is dead... 
It is mighty pleasant to behold. 
Mr. Williams’ chicken seems to have 
had a much better time of it 
RUTH B. MOLLOY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


X-RAY TECHNIQUE 


Sirs: 


he X-ray techniques shown in 
Speaking of Pictures (LIFE, Jan. 24) 
are very interesting. 

However, here is a sample of th 
roentgenograms produced with a tec! 
nique I developed several years ago to 
reveal both soft and hard tssues of the 


rr 


X-RAY SHOWS SOFT TISSUES 
ead. All that is needed is a small lead 
plate, with an aperture in it of suitable 
diameter. It is placed in 
{in front of the target of 
ing is applied to the face and it takes 
‘only @ second to position the plate for 
‘each patient once the system is put Into 
We use such pictures for diagnosis 
and to determine the results of ortho- 
dontic treatment by comparing one 
taken before treatment with one taken 
during or at the completion of treat- 
ment. 


PROF. L. B, HIGLEY 
College of Dentistry 

University of Iowa, 

Towa City, Iowa. 


BONER 


Sirs: 
According to Army standards, Ad- 
miral Halsey pulled a boner in referring 
japs as “little yellow monkeys! 


‘Army Orientation officers have long 
been taught that the “little” is O.K., 
and that the c ertainly 


ent Nip propaganda ma- 
terial for a “race war” and that whites 
still regard darker races as inferior. 

‘Those are purely military reasons. 
Commonsensical reason: Skin color 
bears no relation to anything that we 
are fighting for or against, in or after, 
‘this war. 

LIEUT. DUNBAR 8. McLAURIN 
Pa. 


Indiantown 


For Sale— 


dv 


aw 


One Pail! 


a 


Attention all housewives 
tomorrow at nine, 

Certain goods will be auctioned 
at Seventh and Pine. 


‘They'll be sold by a Indy 
‘who's washed glass for years, 

Who's learned to clean windows 
sans effort, sans tears! 


Some safety-belt rope, 
‘and rags by the bale, 


She's found that with WINDEX 
(that joy and delight) 

She can just lift a finger 
and make glassware bright! 


The sprayer is patent 
and works like a flash 

And the cost for each pane 
comes to one penny—eash. 


GET BRIGHTER WINDOWS QUICKER WITH— 


WINDEX 


WINDEX is a must for house cleaning! No streaking, no film, 
when you insist on this noninflammable, oil-free cleaner that 
costs but a fraction of a cent per window pane. Don’t trust 


cheap substitutes! 


FOR ECONOMY, BUY THE BIG 20-OUNCE SIZE 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES TS 


THESE SHOW A BIG WEEK AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


COMMUNIST RALLY WAS HELD AT GARDEN JAN. 10 TO COMMEMORATE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF NIKOLAI LENIN CAPACITY CROWD OF NEARLY 48,000 FILLED THE GARDEN 


BOXING MATCH (TIPPY LARKIN V. BOBBY RUFFIN) ON JAN. 14 FILLS FLOOR TO GIVE GARDEN ITS GREATEST CAPACITY THE GARDEN IS DECORATED WITH FLAGS FOR FIREMEN'S 


dison Square Garden has been a 


place this winter. More people have come 
different events than ever before in its 19- 


r history. Before the id, Garden eus- 


tomers will have seen b: 
nonpolitical ma 


TO SEE COLLEGE BASKETBALL DOUBLE-HEADER ON JAN. 12 


BALL WHICH WAS HELD THERE ON THE NIGHT OF JAN. 15 


teurand professional ice hockey 


roller skatin 
poultry show 
this rich variety i 


LIFE’s Herbert Gehr. 


own here 


Between Jan. 10 and Jan, 18 there were six separate 


mes, boxing matches, 
shows, ice skating races, tr 
1 ice review and a circu: 


attractions at the 
2) a basketball g 
One week of in 
raphed by 


ck meets, a 
ch, 5: 

of a Sonja He pictures, 
taken from the 5 vent, show 


how the f 


ne point during e 
Garden chi 


ON JAN, 13 SEATS WERE CLEARED FROM ARENA FOR HOCKEY GAME (CHICAGO BLACKHAWKS V. NEW YORK RANGERS) 


SONJA HENIE ICE SHOW BEGAN ON Jai 


18 HEADS IN FOREGROUND SHOW GARDEN WAS FILLED TO TOPMOST TIER 


i Ws Ki 
And ¥ 


Tu SHOW 
THOSE GUYS 


7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATES STOPS 
TEAR THE EARS /ALENTIN ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATI 
FOAM GETS INTO HIODEN CREV 


COLGATE'S SURE 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 


IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


Tune In! CAN YOU TOP THIS? Saturday Night—NBC Network 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


Ice is removed) for change-over 


Warm brine run through pi 


For boxing mateh, seats 
make complete 


s in floor loosens ice eno 


na after hockey game, 
ch for tractors to plow it up. 


laced on arena floor and ring is set up. Garden crew can 
over from hockey to boxi 


alittle more than three hours. 


through a front of stores. The 
arden, which was built in 1890. 


ONLY FM RADIO BRINGS YOU ALL THE NOTES IN GLORIOUS “NATURAL COLOR” 


As different as black-and-white movies and movies 
in full color... as different as a cloudy sky and 
“O, What a Beautiful Mornin’” . . . that’s the differ- 
ence between conventional radio and FM! 

FM (Frequency Modulation) is an entirely new 
kind of radio, On conventional radio, notes literally 
“get last” on the way from studio to your home. You 
hear only a third of the notes it is possible to hear. 

But an FM radio receives all the notes — high, 
middle, low in all their original clarity — plus the 
overtones that give music its color and beauty! 

In a Chicago demonstration, a violinist stood 
near an FM radio receiver, though hidden from the 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
‘The heart of every General Electric radio-phonograph, portable radio, or table 
model radio is the electronic tube. This tube is similar to electronic tubes used 
in G-E television equipment, and in amazing G-E electronic apparatus that 
speeds war output in thousands of industrial plants across the continent. 


audience. Over the radio came a violin solo, Sud- 
denly, the radio was turned off. The violinist on the 
stage instantly took up the melody. So realistic 
was the glorious FM tone that the audience did not 
realize what had happened! 

Your General Electric radio tomorrow will be 
FM at its finest. For your selection, G.E. will offer 
radio-phonographs, table models, and a new self- 
charging portable with its own built-in storage 
battery and charger —all at modest prices, 


Many of the new General Electric post-war radios 
will receive both Frequency Modulation and con- 
ventional broadcast and on either kind will give you 


finer reception than ever before! General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 


and hear the 
ening exeept 
inday evening 
over NBC, 


urehase more than @ million 


# Tune in General Electric's “The World Toda: 
news from the men who see it happen, every 
‘Sunday at 6:43 E.W.T, over CBS network, On 
listen to the G-E “All Girl Orchestra” at 10 B. 


Every week 192,000 G-E employee: 


dollars’ worth of War Bonds 


RADIO + TELEVISION + ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


ee 


Hickory-dickory-dock 
Swan scrubs 
around the clock! 

Why not depend 


One soap... 
instead of a flock! 


10 o’clock! And att’s well with Baby! Up to 
his neck in lovely, creamy-gentle Swan suds! 
“Thank goodness for Swan!” says Baby's 
mama, “It’s mild as fine castiles. One wartime 
soap that’s really safe for tender skin!” 


3 o’clock! And fine things go Swan-ning! 
Pretty silks don’t grow on trees these days— 
but your filmiest washable treasures are safe 
with Swan! It’s mild as a lullaby, Kind to 
colors, A wonderful wartime help! 


5 o’clock! And Dad wants a bath! "Cause 
creamy, fast-latherin’ Swan really whisks off 
war-plant dirt. Swan sure keeps the whole 
family soap-happy! So why not let one swell 

soap solve four big worries? With round-the- 

clock Swan, you're set for almost every wash- 
ing job! 


1 o’clock! And Mama loves Swan! Those 
husky, quick suds help her do dishes for a 
three-shift family. And Swan’s so firm. It lasts 
and lasts! Mama finds it easy on pretty hands, 
too. 


unite sam Says :"Dont Waste Soap” \° Gracie Allen says: * 
| 1, Don’t leave soap in 3, Wipe off grease. Rinse 


Water. Don't make more all dishes éefore washing. “Listen to Georgie and me! 


lather than you need. Save soap ativers: dis. i 
}. Save soap livers; ¥ nt" 
2, Beware of a wet soap solve in boiling water to bet a 
dish! Keep it dry. makesesbaelyy tee TUNE IN: George Burns and Gracie 


Allen, CBS Tuesday Nights. 


LIFE’S REPORTS 
THE BATTLE OF BALTIMORE 


hy A. B.C. WHIPPLE 


joncerning the city of Baltimore, Md., there have always been two 

contrasting but more or less definitive points of view. The first 
opinion, held by Baltimoreans, is that Baltimore is a clean, gracious, 
beautiful, progressive and God-fearing city, a metropolis of broad 
avenues, spacious parks, lovely white marble doorsteps and unsur- 
passed culture. The second opinion, held by transients, is that Balti- 
more has the most smoke and filth, the hugest and boldest rats, the 
worst architecture, the dirtiest and most monotonous doorsteps and 
the most crowded cemeteries of any city in the U. S. These divergent 
views never clashed appreciably until World War II attracted thou- 
sands of transient war workers to Baltimore's expanding factories 
and shipyards, Old residents watched these newcomers with a jaun- 
diced cye, and a type of low-class town-and-gown tension has been 
steadily mounting. 

This sociological keg of dynamite was touched off a while ago 
when an anonymous, vitriolic and none-too-literate poct spoke for 
the newcomers, One John R. Cater, a war worker in Baltimore's 
Western Electric plant, disclaiming any connection with the un- 
known author, approached the editors of the Baltimore Evening Sun 
with these lines of rhymed concumely: 


BELOVED BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore, ob, Baltimore, you moth-eaten town, 
Your brick row houses should all be torn down. 
Your winters are cold and your summers are bot, 
The air is so foul with mildew and rot, 

The land of bad colds and sore throat and flu, 
Of stiff, aching muscles and pneumonia, too. 


You're a blot on the landscape, the nation's eyesore. 
Your people are dull-witted and, god, what a bore! 
The home of white steps and bumpy thoroughfares, 
With your rough-riding streetcars and 10$ fares, 
You live among filth and you don't mind the rats, 
They thrive on that filth and the scarcity of cats! 


You don't speak English, you speak Baltimorese, 
And the stench off the bay is what you call breexe, 
You make us pay double for all you can sell, 

But after the war you can all go to bell. 

And when you reach Hades and Satan greets you, 
You'll feel right at bome—bre's from here tool 


Yes, Baltimore, ob Baltimore, it isn't all gravy 
To be planted on your doorstep by the Army or Navy. 
The WMC and the draft boards too, 

Have froxen us here, and we're stuck with you. 

The worst of it is that you think you are swell, 

You think you are perfect and that gripes like bell. 
You're dead and rotten; you think you're alive, 

You think you're a place; instead you're a dive. 
You're not worth this paper, you're not worth this ink, 
You can take it from us, Baltimore—YOU STINK! 


Baltimore blows its top 


The Evening Sun happily slapped this anonymous poem into the 
paper but was totally unprepared for the hysterical avalanche that 
followed, Within 24 hours the Evening Sun was swamped with 
replies. They came by telephone and telegraph, by mail, by parcel 
post, by messenger and in person. Men and women, young and old, 
stormed into the offices and demanded to see the publisher. Many 
left their written answers behind them. Stenographers spent hours 
taking indignant dictation over the telephone. Reporters on theirbeats 
were hounded with contributions by everyone they met. One post- 
man staggered into the lobby of the Sun Building wich two bulging 
sacks of letters, dumped them both on the desk, and took from his 
pocket a contribution of his own. 

Native Baltimoreans felt they had good reason for their injured 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


What to 
tell your 
husband 


if he objects 
to your getting 
a war-time job 


BUT HOW DOES A 
CIVILIAN JOB HELP ?. 


Bi 


‘2. ANSWER: Just as fighters need weapons, 
so civilians must have restaurants, stores, laun- 
dries, buses, ete. to keep going. That's why 
housewives, who take vital civilian jobs, help 
speed victory just as much as girls in war plants! 


WELL TALK ABOUT IT 
SOME OTHER TIMES 


4. ANSWER: Right now is the time to discuss 
it! Because your country needs women at once! 
Millions of them! With or without experience! 
Full time or part time! In war plants and in 
civilian jobs. 


ws 


BUT 1 CAN SUPPORT 
OUR FAMILY/ 


Ly 
11. ANSWER: It isn't a question of pride! Mil- 
ions more women must take jobs or our war 
effort will bog down! It means winning the 
war—saving the lives of our boys! It's up to 
each husband to help his wife get a job. 


BUT / MIGHT GET 
DRAFTED SOONERS 


a / 


3. ANSWER: A wife's job does not, in itself, 
affect her husband's draft status in any way. 
And isn't it better for you to get a job now... 
ifhe’s to be called anyway...and have a defi- 
nite plan to support yourself and your family? 


BUT HOW CAN YOU 
FIND A JOE ? 


5. ANSWER: Easy! The want ads in your 
newspaper show the kind of jobs in your town. 
And you can get free advice at your local U. S. 
Employment Service Office. “The More Women 
at Work~The Sooner We'll Win!” 


Published in the interest of the 
war effort by *Kleenex Tissues 


Paper, too, has a wartime job... that’s why there's not 
enough Kleenex to go around. But regardless of what others 
do, we are determined to maintain ‘Klee 

particular, consistent with government regulations. 


snex quality in every 


When Patsy, struggling to cut out cardboard Valentines, gives 
© herself a little blister... or 


Dad gets an order to whittle a hatchet for George Washington, 
© and ends up with a mean cut... don't wait, mother, 


Run for your old friend *BAND-AID! Treat the hurt properly, then 
apply this ready-made adhesive bandage to help protect thi 
small injuries from dirt, germs, trouble. 


BAND-AID, made exclusively by 

« Johnson & Johnson, is trusted in so 

many homes that it is the largest-selling 

adhesive bandage in the country. 

BAND-AID comes to you sterile. Costs 
less than a penny postage stamp. 


With plain or mercurochrome pad in 5¢, 10¢, 23¢, 
39¢ sizes. Sulfa-thiazole pad in 23¢ size only. 


BAND-AID 


Gohwwons folmon 


‘bendoge mode exclusively by Johnson & Johnson 


LISTEN TO EDWIN C. HILL in the “Human Side of the News” every Tuesday evening. 
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LIFE’S REPORTS (continued) 


feclings. To them Baltimore in r94o was the ideal city. There was 
plenty of room in the bars, restaurant menus were long and varied, 
you could park your car in front of the store, Charles Street was the 
hub of the universe, and the town's population (860,000) was about 
equal to that of Greenmount Cemetery, which was just as it should 


But the war changed all that with a frightening swiftness. The 
city’s shipyards were doubled and tripled in size. The huge Glean 
Marcin plant swallowed up an area the size of a big town. Workers 
flocked in from all over the country and the city's population jumped 
to more than 1,000,000. They poured into every available apart- 
ment, spare room and tenement, and overflowed into trailer camps, 
abandoned Charles Street mansions and hastily constructed housing 
projects. They changed the face of Baltimore completely. Women 
in slacks and men in blue denim swaggered up and down Charles 
Street where little old couples used to promenade on Sundays. 
Bars and restaurants were filled with raucous laughter. Baltimoreans 
were shocked. These women looked like men and the men like 
nothing human. Dear old Baltimore was no more. But they checked 
their tempers, reminded themselves that they must bear this dis- 
comfort along with sugar rationing, the shortage of gas and Selec- 
tive Service. With Baltimorean fortitude they determined to make 
the best of a very bad situation. 

To them the pocm Beloved Baltimore was treason. Baltimore went off 
like a bomb. The interlopers were uncompromisingly catalogued as 
bums, cranks, dopes, drips, dupes, goons, hay-shakers, hillbillies, 
hobos, imbeciles, jackasses, jerks, Judascs, nitwits, plow jockeys, 
rats, ridge-runners, scum, skunks, slackers, souses, stump jumpers, 
tarhcels and 10¢ editions of the Hollywood Wolf, Baltimoreans regis- 
tered all degrees of indignation, One versificr retaliated with: 

We share our homes, we share our rooms 

To people like you who don't know bow to sweep with a broom. 

Occasionally someone made a telling blow, such as this couple:, 
evidently a reference to the Duchess of Windsor: 

But it took a girl from this "‘filthy”” town 

To make a king take off his crown. 


Who did it? 


Another example came from one Mr, Anthony John Epefanio, a 
“native of this fair city"": 

Some jerk got together 

And wrote a poem... . 

Mr. Epefanio, further threatening established verse structure, 
cleverly made capital of the anonymous author's anonymity. Said he: 

T could write a farewell 

That would make him feel bis shame, 

Then I could sneak it in the paper 

And don't mention my name. 

But I wouldn't do that 

T want him to know 

My name is Anthony John Epefanio. 

The surging wave of protests from Baltimoreans was best summed 
up by one thoroughly aroused but still polite Southerner who wrote; 
“Tam so sorry thar you do not like our city so why don't you get 
the hell out?" 

The Baltimore Evening Sun tried to print contributions every day 
and was almost submerged in the process. Its file of correspondence 
and clippings, appropriately titled "Baltimore, City, Descriptive,"” 
mounted by the hour. V-mail is increasing steadily and the pocm 
is still one of the most popular topics of conversation in buses and 
cabs, in hotel lobbies and offices. 

The Evening Sun has not yet been able to discover the author of 
the poem which started the Battle of Baltimore, but its editors 
have stumbled on a clue. A woman recently appeared with an almost 
identical poem adapted, however, to Norfolk, Va. She said she had 
received it from her brother in Norfolk three months before the 
Baltimore poem was printed. By her story John Cater, the man who 
started the whole thing in Baltimore, was cleared of the suspicion 
of authorship. Yet Mr. Cater learned that Baltimoreans were not 
quick to forgive his part in the poem's publication. Mr. Cater’s 
laundryman refused to call for his wash. Recently, however, he re- 
ceived, among other things, mostly unprintable, a picture of the 
Seventh Baptist Church. Penciled in the margin was the message: 
“T have been a member of this blessed Baptist Church for more than 
53 years. Come and pray with us." 

Says Cater: “Now why couldn't the laundryman say something 
like that?" 
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Those Crown Zippers are 
the doggonedest things!” 


‘Today, Crown engincers, working in the field with 
our armed forces, have made more doggoned 
improvements over oldstyle, conventional zippers 
than you can shake a stick at. For instance... 


G4 TEETH WON'T COME LOOSE. Crown's ex- 
clusive die-casting process molds the 
zipper teeth right onto the fabric — for 
greater strength and smoother action. 


yy 


GOES AROUND CURVES. Even on heavy lug- Ip 
gage and large canvas covers, Crown Zip- 
pers slide freely around sharp curves, 
won't lock open. 


Wp GE WORKS IN ALL WEATHERS. A special pro- 

tective coating on Crown Zippers pre- 
vents rusting, or corrosion, That's why 
Crown Zippers are today used on tents, 
sleeping bags and hundreds of other 
items of equipment. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN OPENING. Crown was I> 
the first to make a multiple zipper appli- 
cation with two or more sliders operating 
equally and smoothly in either direction. 


@4 IN SERVICE. Right now all Crown Zippers are at 

\_ “war, but when it's over, Crown engineers’ ex- 
% perience in overcoming countless military-appli- 
cation problems will enable them to develop new 
zipper features to meet peacetime problems, too. 


Member of the J. & P. Coats * Clark's EED Family 


CROWN vs ZIPPERS 


are 5 ways better 


Won't lock 
‘open 


‘THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. (Crown Fastener Division) 
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LIFE’S COVER: The facade of Earl 
Carroll's sumptuous theater-restau- 
in Hollyw: is known as the 
‘Wall of Fan concrete 
blocks bolted to the wall, are im- 
printed the autographs of 
every important movie, sta. 
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Gary Coops bor! 
For more about Berl Cat. 
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IT’S YOUR DUTY TO KEEP FIT 


AND TO KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


Pioneer® Direct Reading N 
Bondix-Scintilla® Ai 
Eclipse Aircraft Engine Electric Starters 
Pioneer Sensitive Altime! 
Pioneer Artificial Horiz 


Pioneer Magnesyn® Remote Indicating 
Compass Indicators 

Pioneer Aviotion 
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Pioneer 

Pioneer Tu 

Pioneer Rate-of-Climb Indicators 

Bendix* Radio Anti-Static Cartridge 

Bendix Radio Automatic Direction Finder 
Tuning Meters 


‘ond-Bank Ind 


@ Pioneer Autosyn* Tachometer Indicators 


Pioneer Oil Pressure | 


Manifold Pressure R 
Pioneer Wing-Flop I 
25 Pioneer De-lcer Pressur 


Eclipse Anti-leer Control Rheostat 


This composite cockpit is what the pilot would see, in a plane 


completely Bendix-equipped. Yet it is only outward evidence of the Bendix 


“INVISIBLE CREW he dials register vital flight information from Bendix 


instruments throughout the plane. The controls set in motion Bendix operat- 


ing units from tail to wing-tips. Together they give man confidence as he 


. mastery of the air. And their precision, beyond human error, is re- 


flected in the daily record of “missions accomplished” and “safe returns.” 


39 Bendix Radio Jack Boxes 

34 Bendix Radio Master Control Panel 

to Bendix Aircroft Brokes 35 Mixture Controls to Stromberg* Non-Icing 
atic Direction Finder Injection Corburators 


36 Contral to Eclipse Electric Wing-Flap Motors 


Indicator 37 Controls to Eclipse Superchorger Regulators 
Autometic Compass 38 Control to Bendix Preudraulic* Londing Gear 
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Can you find 


9 “War-Shorteners” in this picture? 


What is a “War-Shortener” at home? 

Itis anything you can do to cut a second, a 
minute or any fraction of time off the length 
of this war. 

One blade of grass doesn’t make a lawn. 
One bee can’t fill a honeycomb. One home 
can’t do the job. 

But 30,000,000 homes with their hearts 
right and their hands ready and their eyes 
cocked can find “War-Shorteners” on the 
front porch, in the attic, in the kitchen—all 
‘over the place. 

Can your quick eye pick out the nine“ War- 
Shorteners” in the above picture? 


‘A woman is carrying home groceries. She needs 
groceries, but Flying Fortresses need tires more 
than grocery trucks. So she carries her own. 
Five men have worked out a car pooling prop- 
osition. They are getting to important war jobs in 
one car, where they each used to drive. Those 
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gallons of gas saved may go into a General Sherman 
tank and help turn the tide of a battle. 

“War handy” husband is repairing a fence. The 
carpenter he used to call can do more important 
work on a Liberty Ship. 

A boy is bringing up a load of bullets-to-be. We 
mean he’s collecting salvage. 

That V-Mail letter you write to the boy in serv- 
ice helps keep a smile on his face for the job ahead. 

Riding a bicycle instead of a car stands for fur- 
ther R.G.O. (rubber, gas, oil) savings. 

Washing windows ourselves is another example 
of work we used to pay to have done, and which 
now we do ourselves, because labor is at war. 

That car being washed at home means time saved 
in an overtaxed, shorthanded garage somewhere. 


IT BEATS . . AS IT SWEEPS . . AS IT CLEAN: 


And, of course, growing Victory Garden food is 
one of the finest ways of all to help—and think of 
that good exercise it offers! 


Come on, you American families, from Dad to 
Junior, let’s peel our eyes and steel our hearts to 
find those things to do to help shorten this war. 


LET HOOVER Do IT 
Let Hoover and Hoover only service your Hoover Cleaner, 
We're proud of our product and will take hetter care of it 
than anyone else—with genuine Hoover parts at lowest 
prices. Contact Hoover Factory Branch Service Sta- 

tion or Authorized Hoover Dealer (consult classi- 
fied phone directory). If you can’t locate either, 
write Tue Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. 


Remember: do not discard any worn 
or broken parts. They must be 
turned in to obtain replacement. 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


I Herbert Gehr, who took the pictures of 
Kansas (pp, 87-93) and Madison Square 
Garden (pp. 8-10) in this issue, has been 
working for LIFE since 1938. To get 
around Kansas he was allowed to use 
an oficial state car, driver of which was 
William Scott. When Gehr got to Kan- 
sas Stare College (p. 94) he was reminded 
that he had been there five years before 
to take pictures for a story about eggs. 


‘The following list, page by page, shows, the source from which each picture in this issue was 
ithered, Where a'stngle page i indebeed to seversl sources, credit is tccorded prture By picture 
Gens iat, np to botom) and line by line (ver paraied ly dibs) unos otherwise. speclned. 


Che Symbol of all 
that is finest and true 


HYANNIS Set 
Engogement Ring 


AMES Set 
Engagement Ring 250.00 


DIANA Set 587.50 
Engagement Ring 500.00 


WESTBROOK Set 525.00 
Engagement Ring 450.00 
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DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RING 


TO EXPRESS the deep feelings you 
hold in your heart give her the tra- 
ditional symbol of the engagement 
. a genuine registered Keepsake 
Diamond Ring. The Keepsake Cer- 
tificate of Registration and Guar- 
antee is your assurance of high 
standards of color, cut and clarity. 
See the new matched sets at your 
Keepsake Jeweler... to $2500, 


IF YOU ARE OVERSEAS you moy send © 
money order to the person to whom you 
wont fo give @ "Keepsake" and have 
that person write fo us for the name of 
the nearest Keeptake Jeweler. Thero 
ore Authorized Keeprake Jewelers in 

practically every city and town in the 

United ‘Stotes, Puerto Rico, Canal 

Zone, Hawaii ond Alaska. 


Listen to the Keepsokes Program each 
Sundoy night on the Blue Network. A 
$500 Keepsoke "Diona” is given 
free each weok 
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LACA, Chpyfoee... 


This is your old man talking. 
We've got big plans for you, son, Nothing’s going to stop you from being 
abig man in life. . . not if I can help it. 


lack 


eye from some husky playmate, a reprimand now and then for the way you 


Oh, you'll get a few bumps along the way—everyone does—maybe a 


scuff your shoes. But if lots of love, a happy home, and a good education can 
develop a fine boy into a healthy, well-adjusted man who's going places . 
then little man, that’s your future. 

Just to be sure that nothing prevents your getting this good start in life, 
today I've taken enough life insurance to protect you and your mother in 
case anything happens to me, Now I know you'll both be taken care of. You 
see what I mean? . . I'm taking no chances on your future. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 
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THOSE 


It is a prime purpose of The Prudential to provide protection such as this 
father wants for his son—and such as you want for your loved ones in time of 
emergency. Not only does Prudential Life Insurance provide a safe future 

. it also provides it at low cost. For 68 years there has been no safer way 


of protecting your family 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Vol. 16, No.7 


LIFE 


February 14, 1944 


A “LONG TOM" (155-MM, RIFLE) IS FIRED BY ITS GUN CREW AT NIGHT ON A CROSSROADS MANY MILES AWAY. THE GUN IS EMPLACED IN A DEEP VALLEY SOUTH OF MIGNANO 


ARTILL 


t night the guns in Italy speak like this. Then the 

valleys and the mountains are lit by the flashes, 
and the bursts of the shells march along the dark 
ridges. In the observation posts high in the hills the 
noise reverberates like the rumblings of hundreds 
of freight trains and the slamming of thousands of 
doors. In the darkness and sudden light and dark- 
ness again, the gun crews fire and load and fire again. 
And then, when dawn comes, the infantry advances. 


AND UNFANTH 


Photographs for LIFE by Margaret Bourke-White 


Pictures on these pages, taken by LIFE Photog- 
raphers Margaret Bourke-White and Robert Capa 
show how the Allied artillery and infantry cooper- 
ate in an attack. A good example is the storming on 
Jan. 15 of Mt. Trocchio, which was blocking the road 
to Cassino. During the early part of the night of Jan. 
14 Allied artillery fire was only moderately heavy. 
At 530 
With deadly et 


barrage was begun. 
the mountain was swept from 


IN TTALY 


bottom to top, from east to west. In an hour 5,000 
rounds were fired from more than 200 guns. At 6:30 
a.m. the barrage promptly stopped and the infantry 
moved forward. By noon the hill had been taken. 
Not all Allied attacks, unfortunately, have such 
success, At the end of last week there was still bitter 
fighting around Cassino and the bridgehead at Net- 
tuno was endangered by fierce German counter-at- 
tacks. The road to Rome was still long and bloody. 
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The whole side of Mt. Trocchio Smoke and phosphorus shells 
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War in Italy (continues) 


LIEUT. MICHAEL STROK FLEW MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE IN CUS OVER FRONT 


PIPER CUBS ARE THE “EYES OF THE 
ARTILLERY” OVER THE FRONT LINES 


0" of the strangest sights of the Italian w to see Piper Cubs and 
other jaunty little planes flying over the front lines. Unarmored and 
unafraid, they are the “eyes of the artillery.” They t 
fields, so primitive that the pilots themselves sometimes level them off, 
‘Their mission is to spot enemy gun positions and concentrations of enemy 
t nd to adjust the fire of their own artillery 
These little planes’ only protection 
antiaircraft fire is maneuverability and way th 
escape is what happened the day Margaret Bourke-White rode in a Cub 
to take these pictures. When they were jumped by four FW-190's, her pilot 
put his plane into a steep dive until down close to ground behind 
a hill. There the fast fighters dared not follow. Another day a Cub was 
U by a German fighter. Because of the Cub's slow speed, the fighter 
could not aim his sights, While the Cub pilot watched, machine-gun bullets 
flashed hy on cither side, stripping off wings. But he parachuted to safe 


flying in Allied territory tile 
lery observation, Cubs often check on Allied camouflage, drop rations and ammuni- 
tion to troops in inaccessible places and seatter propaganda leaflets on the enemy. 


Looking forward to German fines, this picture shows the Ca: battleground. In the foreground is 
Mt. Porchia, still partly mans when picture was taken, In center is Mt. Trocchio with 
No.6 curling around its base, In distance against the mountain is Cassino itself. On the valley: fl 


Looking along the front line, this picture «1 the Garigliano River at the 
ps on left bank. American troops call it the 
hite piupoints in Allied territory are thousands of shell holes, 


time when the Germans were 
argling river.” The thou- 
aide first when Allied troops 


Mt. Rotondo. Allied tank destroyers are « 
neither side of the 


puff from a phosphorus shell is rising. It Looking back to Allied Lines, this picture sb st Route No. the 
as fired in answer to the Cub pilot's ra wer whieh a bitter fight sd for many s, At this minute placed within the 


Nehelwerfer, and fire on the road in front of 


shelled the Ger is there, and now when Looking down on the front line, this picture how the Cubs spot 
hielling the Allies. The where the Germans are. Just before they evacuate a position, the 
mans blow up the bridges. As Allies oceupy po 


fore is No Man's Land. In the ba cl isa bridge intact. That ther 
fore is still held by Germans. At right shells land among Allied troops. 


the Germans a 
Cub is hovering now over NoMa L. 
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War in Italy (continues) 


This is an American 155-mm, gun, seen by Margaret Bourke-White from her Piper Cub. It This is a 90-mm. AA gun revetted in a cultivated field, In the bat 
has been emplaced on a hillside, Barrel is depressed and covered with a came netting truck has been half-conce 


the gun is not actively fir ting can be stripped off in a few minutes. 


a thicket. Antiaircraft are not ax elaborately ea 
they may have ti ich more quickly 


Ss BS : - = 
This is an ammunition dump along » well-traveled rovd. ‘The boxes at the This is an olive grove after it has been used asa motor vehicle park. Even the slit trenches 
ture contain small-arms ammunition, Cylindrical wooden ¢ which were dug beside the trees to protect crews still remain, Because of the deep mud dur 
ing the rainy season it is impossible to eliminate the wheel tracks from aerial observation. 


x : ‘ 
This is a former German airfield in use now asan A ank base, a These are bomb craters left on an airfield after a bombing attack by Allied pla 
attack ha sat bomb eraters and pil plane wreck: field. 2 medium bombs have been dropped by planes making runs in tight formation. 
is to cover the field with so many craters that enemy will not be able to use any part of it 


top are rows of M-# tanks, not too well dispersed in the event of an enemy bombing attack. 
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War in Italy 


(continued) 


ON A BLEAK, SHELL-TORN BATTLEFIELD ENVELOPED IN AN ITALIAN WINTER MIST. AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN REST A FEW MINUTES BEFORE MOVING UP ONCE AGAIN INT 


carry their tools of war—their rifles, their field 
s. Within half an hour af- 
rt Capa, the men 


AHEAD OF THE ARTILLERY Bice no ate” tn aly in 
SLOGS THE TIRED INFANTRY, 
“THE QUEEN OF BATTLES” 


Photographs for LIFE by Robert Capa 


tory will only come when and as our infantry gains it 


MEDICAL CORPS AID MEN WAVE THEIR RED CROSS FLAG AT THE GERMANS (OFF ROAD IN CENTER) WHILE THEY PICK UP YESTERDAY'S WOUNDED FROM A STRETCH OF NO MAN'S LAND 


War in Italy ‘continues 


Off the side of a road ho: ce, 


ut of commission with i rack bl Al AA g E 
the trees are shell-mark 


American Field Service ambulan 


THE WINTER SUN SHINES ON A SHELLED ITALIAN 
BUILDING, A DIRT ROAD, AND A DEAD GERMAN 


EDITORIAL 


THE KREMLIN AND TH 


VATICAN 


CAN STALIN LEARN A LESSON FROM AMERICA: TO DISTINGUISH RELIGION FROM POLITICS? 


By attacking the Pope in their government 
newspaper, /zrestia, the Russians last week 
approached the edge of a deep gulf between 
their tem of beliefs and ours. [zrestia 
called the Pope profascist. This brings up a 
conflict which goes back to 1846, when the 
popes began their uncompromising attacks 
on communism. In 1937 Pius XT said flatly 
that “Communism is intrinsically wroi 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
on may collaborate with it in any under- 
hatsoever.”” 

this conflict important to the 
simple reason, The U, S. is allied with 
Russia, and hopes to maintain this alliance 
after the war. But outside of Europe, most 
of the world’s Catholics are cither U, S, citi- 
zens (at least 20,000,000) or citizens of Latin 
American countries, whom we also want on 
our side. All Catholics owe a spiritual alle- 
giance to the Vatican, So the question is, how 
can we keep the Kremlin-Vatican conflict 
from having serious repercussions here at 
home? 

There are two different parts to this ques- 
tion. The first is the exact nature of the 
Kremlin-Vatican conflict; the second is the 
relationship of American Catholics to it. 


What the Quarrel Is About 


The Kremlin and the Vatican are at odds 
on at least four planes; philosophical, re- 
ligious, economic and diplomatic. Ever since 
Thomas Aquinas, Catholic political philoso 
phers have held that the purpose of any gov- 
ernment is to secure justice and his natural 
rights for the individual ci . As Pius XI 
put it, “Society is for man and not vice 
versa.” But ever since Hegel, a contrary no- 
tion has developed which claims that society, 
or the state, : 
and that the indivi 
those which the state 
tical philosophy, by way of 18th Centur; 
Protestant bel s in natural rights 
rooted in Aquinas; while Marxist communism 
stems from Hegel. 

On the other hand, we share with the Rus- 
sians a belief in the political equality of all 
men, a proposition which the Catholic Church 
is neither for nor against. 

The religious conflict between Kremlin 
and Vatican has cooled a bit since the Com- 
munists stopped calling all religion “the 
of the people.” But Catholics view 
Stalin's re-establishment of the Orthodox 
Church somewhat cynically, partly because 
itis a rival orthodoxy to Rome's, but also be- 
cause they think it is under Stalin’s thumb. 

In economi the Catholie Church be- 
lieves strongly in private property, as most 
Americans also do and as socialists (at least 
in theory) do not. Moreover, recognizing 
that the masses of Europe no longer have 
faith in old-fashioned capitalism, the Church 


no rights aneept 
s. American poli- 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


‘The last surviving Fifth Column in Great Britain 
is the nightmare figure opposite, the “squander- 
bug,” invented to boost war savings. In Redhill 
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has outlined a new economic philosophy 
which is equally opposed to capitalism and 
socialism. Pius XI's encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno (1931 
tional, stratified system “which Toad & par- 
ti xpression in Mussolini's 
“‘corporative state.” 

The diplomatic conflict is the most inter- 
esting. Here, on the secular plane, stand two 
fallible human beings, Stalin and Pacelli, the 
absolute rulers respectively of the largest 
and of the smallest state in the world; one 
neutral, the other at war. They are in a dip- 
lomatic duel for the confidence of 350,000,000 
Europeans. Calml 
is a thrust in this secular due y 
move in this duel is surcharged with danger, 
because of the latent nonsecular enmity be- 
A Russian attack on 
reminder that Stalin 


war against Catholicism, most non-Catholic 
Christians, as well as all good Catholi 
would take the Pope's side. Hence Stali: 
real diplomatic problem is not so much the 
Pope as the whole Christian world. 


Keep Religion Out of This 


Our own diplomatic problem, on the other 
hand, is to convince the Russians that we 
Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic, can 
keep religion out of the quarrel where purely 
secular issues are concerned. For we can. The 
Pope has no control over the political opin- 
ions of U. S. Catholics. He is considered in- 
fallible only in matters of faith and morals. 
‘There are plenty of Catholic Americans who 
ith [zvestia’s criticism of Vatican pol- 
‘y have criticized it themselves, on 
the same grounds, in U. S. Catholic maga- 
zines. They think the Pope's neutrality has 
been too far “above the battle,” too tolerant 
of fascism; they have heartily disapproved 
of his favoritism to Mussolini, Franco and 
Pétain. But Stalin is the last man on earth 
they want to hear this criticism from. 

This is not merely be Stalin (until 
June 1941) was also an It is not 
merely because he is the Pope’s enemy on 
other grounds. It is because Catholics doubt 
whether Stalin wishes to believe them when 
y that their political consciences are 
ir own. 

sidering what the popes have said 
, and considering that 


Cc 


fluence for political ends, one can see why 
Stalin may be skeptical on this score. In fact, 
many non-Catholic Americans have been 
skeptical too. In times past they have re- 
fused to believe that a man could profe: 
loyalty to Rome and to the U. S. Govern- 


ment at the same time. This unbelief, this 
bigotry, makes one of the ugliest chapters in 
U.S. history. But at least the question about 
a Catholic’s dual allegiance has been thor- 
oughly thrashed out in America; and the con- 
clusions we Americans have reached about 
it should be instructive to Stalin now. 

In the 1890's there used to be a thing 
called the A.P.A. (American Protective As- 
sociation), which spread the lie that all 
Catholic churches were secret arsenals for a 
new St. Bartholomew's massacre, and that 
convents were “Rome's seraglios.” Later 
there was the Ku-Klux Klan, which per- 
suaded ignorant Southerners that Catholics 
deny Christ. The chapter yields some fas- 
cinating oratory, such as that of one W. J. H. 
‘Traynor who used to cry, ‘The confessional 
box must go!” But it is a chapter which 
makes Americans feel very foolish today. 

Above all, there was the Al Smith cam- 
paign. To fair-minded Americans, that 1928 
election, despite its outcome, answered and 
closed forever the question of whether a 
Catholic can be a good American. Al Smith 
stated forthrightly just what he did and did 
not owe to Rome. He made it perfectly clear 
that Catholicism in America is a religion— 
not a political directive. 

It is native bigotry, and not the Pope, that 
occasionally makes Catholicism a political 
question in America. Sometimes, as in the 
Christian Front, the bigots are Catholics; 
more often they are not. And it is religious 
tolerance, written into our Constitution, 
that enables all Catholics to be good Amer- 
icans and to be as politically free and divided 
as the non-Catholies are, 


Tolerance Keeps Men Free 


Tzvestia’s attack is the kind of extremism 
that should remind us of the self-defeating 
bigotry in our own past. It begets an oppo- 
site extremism. Its very first consequence 
was to give a leading anti-Russian, 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, a chance to hurl 
counterinsults at the Soviets, He accused 
them of anti-Semitism and of plotting a sep- 
arate peace. And the worst of it is that liberal 
Catholics, who do not like to agree with 
Monsignor Sheen, are made to feel closer to 
him because Stalin has attacked their Pope. 

The philosophical, religious and economic 
differences between the Vatican and the 
Kremlin are profound enough. In America, 
which is still a great melting pot of ideas 
as well as men, many of these conflicts (not 
all) may some day be resolved. But the heat 
that resolves them is tolerance; it will take 
much forbearance and discretion on the dip- 
lomatic front to bring this reconciliation 
about. An attack on the Pope is an unfriend- 
ly act not only to Catholics. Because it is 
intolerant and begets intolerance, it is un- 
friendly to all freedom-loving Americans. 


Jan. 8 he pranced down the street, caught a Mr. 
and Mrs. Careless Spender and cozened them into 
various wasteful expenses before he was appre- 


hended. Inside the rig was Peter Lewis, 14, hot and 
humiliated. Lately 100 U. S. towns have taken 
up the squanderbug to publicize war-loan drives. 
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A constellation of stats forgathers in W 
nual party portrait with First Lady. Stand 
are: Joan 


House for an- Field, Mary Pickford, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
ng (left to right) Ball, Maria Monte 
ry Martin, ia Po 


jer Guy Lombardo, Bris 


Roland Youny 


and Patricia Colling 


STARS CLUSTER AGAIN AT BIRTHDAY BALL 


in Jai ¢ President celebrated h 


nd birthday—his 11th in the White ained immutable through years of w id peace—the crowded parti 
House enlisting the aid of the nation in wa nst infantile paralysis a 


evel eatly timed circuit of the hotels, the birthd 
s came from Hollywood and Broadway 


atory—the supporting 1934, But 
to fund-raising operations in Washing- _ its 1944 members performed as capably told jok 
It was back 30" Americans first goggled at news 


. One observ 
tures of movie stars at a White House reception. portrait shown above 


to the Wardman 
ature—no longer startling, but still agreeable to exami Iso noted that 
Although the main features of the President's birth 


r, three in her silver fox muff. 


sang songs and made gracious little talks. The 


d that when Jinx Falkenberg and Lucille Ball walked 
Park, the ovation they receiv 


. 1 sounded like “whoooo!” It was 
celebration have re- Lucille wore fi 


green orchids—two in her red hi 


General Marshall meets Lucille B: reception Admiral Leahy chats with Miss Ball at Mayflower. Reception _ Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Ball share a laugh during tour of ho- 
for Birthday Ball Committee in the Mayflower Hotel jer-upper for birthday balls following night. _tels Jan. 29. First Lady and stars hit ¢ in three hours 


Sours 
™ ON THE BEAM 
IN WARTIME 


Nutritious meals in a jiffy—when you serve this zesty soup! Every delicious 
bowlful brims with the healthful goodness of the world’s finest tomatoes 


blended with good table butter. = 
Camplié, romaro sour 


Home in a hurry and supper to fix? Start off with this luscious purée 
blended of spring’s young asparagus and fine table butter—with plenty of 
tender asparagus tips. Add milk instead of water, for an extra-nourishing 
cream of asparagus. 


Camptell, nsparacus sour. 


When time is short and the family hungry, this hearty soup is the answer. 
A thick, rich beef stock, nutritious vegetables and tender chunks of beef 


make it a perfect lunch or supper dish. : 
Camfblels., veer soup 


Campbell’s Soups have long beena regular 
part of your meal plans, yet they might 
have been made to order for today’s busy 
living! They're so brim full of the hearty 
nourishment that wartime meals must 
provide. You'll find them quick to fix, too 
—which is pretty important right now 
when often meal-getting must be a matter 
of minutes. And of course these good soups 
are so out-and-out delicious, Mother gets 
a vote of thanks every time they appear! 


Day shift, swing shift 
And night shift, too. 

‘Soup’s what I want 
‘When work is through. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL ON ALL THESE KINDS: 


Consommé + 
+ Ox Tail - Pepper Po 
Vegetarian Vegetable 


+ Mock Turtle ~ Cream of Mushroom 
+ Scotch Broth - Tomato - Vegetable + 
egetable-Beef. 


BIRDS EYE I ee 4 
BAKED BEANS! lire ir 


ml + 


These Baked Beans, ladies, are the very same 


« kind—the very same kind!—of flavorsome, old- { 
fashioned baked beans, cooked with pork and mo- , ) 
lasses, that made New England famous. BUT... ; 


with this important difference . . . 


0d 


FrOMTs: 
toe fectom 


Hear the new 


INAH SHore 


When irds Eye Baked Beans Alll that lip-smacking deliciousness 

come out of their brick ovens after /s .. .every last bit of that superb flavor 
being s-1-o-w baked (in the finest New _ is sealed in—held for you and yours! 
England tradition), they are Quick- Small wonder that this latest addition to 
Frozen—almost instantly! Atthevery the famous Birds Eye line is already 
peak of their good, old-fashioned flavor! shaping up as one of the most popular! 
ALL that tempting aroma... Ss 


FROSTED 


suvag 
43NVE-N3A0 


ationing—Birds Eye Birds Eye Baked Beans—to- 

's Baked Beans are a real bargain! night! And make them the 
So, dip into your grocer’s Birds MAIN DISH, as so many fam- 
Eye case! Try these old-fashioned ilies are doing. 


THE CASKET OF EDITOR WHITE 


(D INTO MEMORIAL CHAPEL FOR LAST RITES, FOLLOWING IT ARE MRS. WHITE AND SON 


LL, NEW BOSS OF THE EMPORIA “GAZETTE” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: 1060-1944 


EDITOR WHO GAVE NATIONAL INFLUENCE TO A SMALL-TOWN DAILY 


EMPORIA BURIES DISTINGUISHED 


“Ee the weather was gentle yesterday when Em- 
poria buried William Allen White, for almost half 
a century the editor of its daily paper. For the pre- 
vious two d death early Saturday morn- 
ing, old Emporia and Kansas friends had been coming 
to his home, but the only formal services were held 
at 4 o'clock Monday afternoon at the College of Em- 
poria where he had been a student in the middle’80's. 
‘Since Emporia schools, stores and public offices 
had closed at noon, seats in the chapel were well 
filled by 3 o'clock, .."The walnut coffin sat just below 
the auditorium platform. A single spray of evergreen 
and pine needles was on its lid. There were in the 
auditorium no other flowers or decorations except 
the afternoon light coming in through the tall Gothie 
golden glass windows. . .” 
Thus sensitively and simply, as he would have 
wanted it, the Emporia Gazette reported the funeral 
of its great editor on Feb. 1. Mr. White’s obituary 


since 


consumed more space in New York newspapers than 
in his own. Yet this was not surprising for he had 
been, since the day in 1896 when he wrote his voleanie 
editorial, “What's the Matter with Kansas?”, a na- 
tional figure. Disdaining wealth and influence, he had 
achieved both by force of his luminous intellect pro- 
jected from the citadel in Emporia, Kan. 

In an age of declining localism, when home towns 
have come to be regarded largely as mere accidents 
of birth, he remained true to his own. Neither Em- 
poria nor Kansas, however, could encompass the per- 
sonality of William Allen White. He was a versatile 
writer, a perceptive and independent editor, whose 
opinions commanded an audience far beyond the cir- 
culation limits of his Gazette. The warmth of affec- 
tion in which he was held accrued from his unique 


personal virtues—his sanity, good humor, liberalism, 
freedom from malice. ““There was a little of Lincoln 
in William Allen White,” wrote Henry Seidel Canby 


in last week's Saturday Review of Literature, “and a 
dash of Mark ‘Twain, and some of the sweet reason- 
ableness of Thomas Jefferson..." 

From the flat emi Main Street, Mr. White 
world with a vision unclouded by pro- 
ce. He ran for public office just once, 
in 1924, because he wished to combat the political- 
ly powerful Ku-Klux Klan. He failed of election 
but smashed the Klan in Kansas. In 1940, as chair- 
man of the Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, he supported the Roosevelt foreign 
policy (though a lifelong Republican) and was in- 
strumental ing revision of the Neutrality 
Act and the destroyer transfer which perhaps saved 
Britain and altered the course of war. For his many 
good works and for his good self William Allen White's 
neighbors mourned him last week. And his neighbors, 
as the New York Times observed, “lived all along 
the great American street that runs from sea to sea.” 


ence 
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‘Wy hands 
made me feel 


old as the 


“Broom...brush...mop...what a work-out 
for my poor hands! What upset me wasn’t 
that old saying: ‘A woman's age show: 
hands’... But the work-coarsened look of my 
hands made me feel old as the Old Gray Mar 


ain't what she used to be 
And oh Lady, the same was 
true of my hands! Their lo 


g ‘young’ look... 
gone! Rough, red, old-looking 
now, How could I get them to 
look like my hands again? I 
didn’t know what to do 


“Then, lo and behold . .. ‘i? 
worked... Pacquins Hand 
Cream! A friend (a nurse) told 
me how wonderful Pacquins 
was for her hands. A nurse’s 
hands lead a hard life, 
were smooth, wh 
hands—Pacquins 
—feel and look ‘young’ again!” 


DO YOUR HANDS 
MAKE YOU FEEL OLDER 
THAN YOUR YEARS? 


See for yourself if work-rough- 

ened, old-looking hands don’t > 
smooth out faster ...feel smoother 
longer ... with Pacquins! Origi- 
nally formulated for doctors and 
nurses, who wash their hands 30 
to 40 times a day. Try Pacquins! 


Use Pacquins for wrists, elbows, knees,and 
ankles, too. It won't rub off on clothes. 


HAND CREAM 


At any druy, department, or ten-cent store 
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William Allen White (continues) 


alma mater. Funeral address is given by Editor H. J. Haskell of Kansas City Star. 


In cemetery, casket is interred beside grave of editor’s daughter Mary, Man at right 
is Bob Roberts whom White often cited in editorials as his “favorite undertaker.” 


commimuen 


ONE HAT won't fit ALL heads— 


and ONE hearing aid won’t help ALL people to hear 


is made up of sounds that range from 500 to 4000 So when Miss Natalie Brooks goes into our New Rochelle, N. Y, office, Consultant Kimball's 
mal, you can hear over the entire speech range. But first ste . He can't answer her problem until he knows what itis, 
scientific pictures of people’s hearing. ‘The dips in the ta medical examination because the only medical advice a Consultant ever gives is to 
gislost. Obviously no one instrument can help them all. ce your doctor”. But he must know her hearing loss before he can fit a Sonotone, 


eyeles per second. If y 


see how these audiograi 


Sot 


What Ming Brooks wants not just heating but UNDERSTANDING! That means not at isn’t all there is to regaining one’s hearing. 
splification of sound but SELECTIVE AMPLIFICATION, You can’t turn it up like 0% ean. She to learn to hear 
od Yathave lo (uri th abi fubcea li ibe vueselirang wheselaig msseieal Welk a a new adjustment may give her better he: 
640 adjustments possible, Cousultaut Kimball cau fit a Sonotoue to Miss Brooks’ specific needs. Kimball, who is checking her hearing with his Audiometer, insists on seeitig her every two 


weeks for the first three months, 


hen every six months. 


= ~ SONOTONE 


A personal service that seeks to give you 


BETTER HEARING 


FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Once Miss Brooks has been fitted, her hearing will be UNINTERRUPTED! The one car- 
dinal belief of the entire Sonot nization is that what a hard of hearing person wants is 
eee eee a 
ice no farther away than your tel 
nows how. 


ne, to keep you 


What will give that lunch a lift? 


Add that tasty “extra” with RITZ 
it's America’s Favorite Cracker! 


BUTTER-SAVING TIP. If today you can’t have as 
much butter as you'd like—save it for other 
uses by serving Ritz with every meal. Tempting 
Ritz is so rich and flavorful—it’s completely 
delicious just as it is! 


BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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William Allen White (continues) 


THE EME 
ORTA Gar, 
A GAZETTE 


a 


WHITE FORESAW “‘FIRST-CLASS FUNERAL” 


In the fall of 1941 Mr. White initiated a contest 
nate the 10 Emporians most like 
i occupation of Kansas. To be 
the highest compliment you can pay a fellow 
into his office, White’s name led all the rest. 
Impressed by Mr. White's idea, LIFE sent Photographer Willi 
to Emporia for pictures of the town’s potential Nazi victims, Wh 
ditor White bade Shrout goodby, adding, “Come back to E 

poria sometime and attend a first-class funeral.” “Thanks, I'll do that,” 
the photographer promised. Last week Photographer Shrout returned to 
Emporia and sadly photographed the first-class funeral of Editor White. 
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WHITE'S EDITORIAL CHAIR STANDS EMPTY BEFORE HIS EVER-LITTERED DESK 


With men who know tobacco best \ te 
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ft fakes 
8 months to 


growa 
Lamb Stew! 


ight to ten months ago, on a verdant 
rolling farm, the lamb you bought the 
other day started its long trip to your table. 
That was only the beginning. For lamb, 
like beef and veal and pork, must be trans- 
ported, processed, inspected, graded, refrig- 
erated, packaged and delivered to its desti- 
nation before it’s ready to eat. 


That is the vast and complicated job being performed well and 
efficiently by America’s great livestock and meat industry. The 
‘meat that America needs—must have—is being produced today 
‘in unprecedented quantities to fill the needs of our fighting 


forces, our fighting allies, our workers at home. 
§ 


Your first duty to your Country—BUY WAR BONDS 


“sweet smoke taste” that 
has made it America’s fa- 
| vorite, but affords an ex- 

tremely economical and 
flavorful way to stretch 
your meat points. A single 
pound of bacon provides a 
main dish ample for several 
persons when served with 
vegetables or other foods. 
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SS 


‘The men and women of Swift & Company have played a lead- 
ing part in this all-important accomplishment. Our facilities, 
our resources, our manpower and womanpower, and our experi- 
ence have been devoted to the single task of supplying more and 
more meat—to fight on, to work on, to win on! We’re proud of 
our part in that big job. 

Huge military demands, naturally, have resulted in less meat 
for you, the civilian. So, if you can’t enjoy Swift’s famous 
branded products as frequently as you did in the past, or in the 


Swift pledges that these famous products 


T'S | BACON — z WIFT'S BRAND — ey SWI RANDED LAMB— 
not only assures you that Ee | of special value to home- chops, roasts and other cuts 


makers. A Swift brand on 
fresh beef is your guarantee 
of quality. Look for these 
brand names when you buy: 
Swift's Premium, Swift's 
Select, Swift's Arrow. Al- 
though less of this better 
beef is now available, these 
Swift brands are.still the 
finest of their type. 


of this fresh, tender lamb 
carry the brand name 
Swift's Premium right on 
the meat for your protec- 
tion, We regret that this 
superb lamb may not al- 
ways be obtainable now. 
But when it is, you can be 
sure of lamb ‘of superior 
freshness and flavor. 


quantities you would like, please remember 

that Swift & Company is doing everything 

possible to insure that you and your family, 

no matter where you live, will get your fair 

share of its products. And remember, too, 

when you buy the brands “Swift’s Premium” and “Swift's 
Brookfield” they represent the finest products of their kind. 


To Help You Conserve and Extend Your Meat, Swift Advertising in Wom- 
en’s Magazines and on the Radio Offers Practical Help and Suggestions. 


will continue to be the finest of their kind 


by the makers of Swift’s y 
Premium Ham is made 
from Premium quality 
meat, sugar-cured the ex- 
clusive Swift's Premium 
way. Prem is a particular 
wartime favorite because 
it’s all meat and no waste. 
It comes ready toserve cold 
or can be made into a deli- 
cious hot meal. 


SWIFT'S WARTIME POLICY—We will cooperate to the 

fullest extent with the U. S. Government to help win the 

war. We will do everything possible to safeguard the 

high quality of our products. Despite wartime difficul- 

ties, we will make every effort to distribute available 

civilian supplies to insure a fair share for all consumers 
all over the U. S. 


Swift & Company 


Food Purveyors to the U.S.A. 


time flavor. Truly fine pork 
—delicately spiced. This fa 
mous brand comes in Regu- 
lar Size links, the bigger, 
super-tender Dinner Size 
(with the skins tendered in 
pineapple juice!) Patties. 
Every ounce of nutritious 
Swift's Brookfield Sausage 
is good eating! 


. SWIFT'S UM TENDER 
Aa FRANKFURTS —Juicier, finer 
flavored, and made from 
quality beef and pork for 
extra nutrition. One pound 
) serves four people—saves 
? time, fuel and cuts shrink- 
8 age toa minimum. Swift 
- py makes them truly super- 
tender by tendering the 
skins in pineapple juice. 


“ 


ours the swing, the zest, the easy freedom of a young and happy foot with 
Air Step’s Magic Sole. A kindly, comforting cushion that turns hard pavements soft. 
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It is unconventional slapstick . 
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~ “The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek?” (continued) 


Trying to sock Norval, wh 


With a slight case of amnesia Truc 
one get married. Looking at her finger sh 


lease Accept WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


Volume One of the New 1944 Edition—Now On Press! 


[ ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU ] 


E ARE now on press with our Winter 1944 

Edition of the Funk & Wagnalls New Stand- 

ard Encyclopedia, which in previous editions 
sold over 14,000,000 elma amazing record. 

This latest edition, of volumes bigger and hand- 
somer than ever before, has been curtailed by War 
Production Board Ruling No. L-245. Our Winter 
printings are only half the quantity first planned, and 
only half our needs to fill the expected demand. 

However, we have set aside 1,500 sets for readers 
and now invite you to become the owner of a set— 
making you this extraordinary offer to enable you to 
become acquainted with the volumes before you de- 
cide to buy. 

‘We want to send you Volume I of the set with our 
compliments. Merely send us 10c to cover our mail- 
ing cost—more as evidence of your good faith than 
anything else. This volume is yours to keep without any 
further obligation on your part. If, after examining 
‘Volume I, you want the rest of the 25-volume set, you 
may receive it at a ridiculously low price through our 
book-a-week plan, explained later in this announce- 
ment. Or, if you want no further books, you merely 
drop us a postcard saying so, and that ends the matter. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


We expect to enclose with Volume I a small 
pamphlet giving the facts to show that this is one of 
the finest encyclopedias anyone can buy for home 
use—unsurpassed by any other at any price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you a few of the 
facts printed in the pamphlet, so as to interest you in 
taking the trouble to send for Volume I. 

The new Winter 1944 Edition contains over 52,000 
subjects, covered in separate articles. Compare this with 
any other encyclopedia in the world. You will find 
that it is at least 30% more than encyclopedias cost- 
ing you up to six times as much as ours. 

‘Each volume (comprising about 500 double-columned 
pages) contains over a quarter of a million words—over 
7,000,000 words in all—which will give you some 
idea of the completeness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human ingenuity can make 
it. In this edition the subjects have been revised to cover 
events of this past Fall, and each volume, as it goes to press, 
fe brought finally up-to-the-minute. Our unique book-a-week 
delivery plan, bringing you the volumes almost as they come 
offthe presses, makes it the most up-to-date of encyclopedi: 
Better still—later volumes, delivered to you during this Win- 
terand Spring, will contain events which havenotyetoccurred! 


EASY-READING, AUTHORITATIVE, 
HANDY VOLUMES 


Editor-in-Chief of the ot edition was Frank H. 
Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of io fame, and editor of the 
unexcelled Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (unabridged) 
Dictionary. Surrounded by a host of authorities in many 
fields, he brought this immense work into being. Editor-is 


‘Conyrigt, 1944, Unies Press 


Chief now, in charge of revisions, is William Hendelson, 
well-known encyclopedist who has called a large company 
of recognized experts to hs aid 

But the books are easy fo read! Your children in grammar 
and high school can read them, use them with profit. Free of 
technical detail, abstruse wording, and  dry-as-dust-re- 
search-specialist attitude—and free also of concise, over- 
abbreviated, fact-omitting brevity—this grand encyclopedia 
will be your rainy-evening companion for many years 
to come. 


‘The first few volumes are now on press. Volume I is de- 
livered to you immediately. Two weeks later, unless you 
cancel your reservation after examining Volume I, the next 
two volumes are mailed to you. Two weeks after that the 
following two volumes are sent you, and so on, You thus re- 
ceive your volumes, freshly off press, at the rate of a yol- 
You do books in advance—bi 

‘ou do not pay for any books in advance—but only as you 
sone thom Leintee cnet a, 
and the fact that you pay for it at the rate of only a book & 
week, our own pay-as-you-go plan therefore puts no strain 
at all’on any pocketbook. 

How much are the volumes? Here's the surprise, You pay 
the postman, as the books are received by you, only 89¢ per 
volume, plus 11c mailing cost. (No,-you do’ nor pay Post 
Office €.0.D. charges). ‘The complete set thus e9sts you 
only a smali fraction of what other high grade encyclopedias 
would cost you—and we want only the opportunity to prove 
to you that ours is unexcelled for your use. 


HANDSOME DELUXE EDITION IF YOU PREFER 


For those who desire an especially attractive binding for 
their book shelves, we have prepared a deluxe edition that is 
especially handsome. The deluxe set is bound in dark blue, 
Jeather-grained material, stamped in red and gilt, with page 
tops harmoniously stained, and with head and tailbands for 
ided strength at the backbone, Endpapers and frontispi 
are excellent reproductions in full color and duotone of 
wood-cuts by Alexander Mueller, world-renowned 
artist in that medium, the frontipicees being a collection of 
‘woodcut portraits ‘of American Presidents, 

Remember that the contents of both Regular and Deluxe 
Editions are exactly the same—only the binding is different. 
And although you may have Volume I in your choice of 
editions for the same 10c, the balance of the volumes in 
Deluxe Edition will cost you somewhat more ($1.39 per 
volume, plus tre mailing cost) since they cost more to make. 
‘We want to make perfectly clear what you are getting. 

Don’t delay! Our motto will be first come, first served, and. 
you may lose out if you do not send off the coupon below at 
‘once. Please print clearly your name and address, enclosing 
just 10c in coin or stamps—and please do not forget to in- 
dicate your choice of Regular or DeLuxe Editions. 


Nor does the almost incredibly low 
price we have set on the remaining vol- 
umes indicate the quality of materials and 
labor that went into the printing and bind- 
ing of the set. We have used a high-grade 
book paper, cover board, and binding 
cloth. The printing is crisp and clear-cut, 
and the work of binding has been done by 
one of the largest and best known firms in 
the field. These are first quality books, as 


‘of course you will soon see for yourself. 


UNIQUE, BOOK-A-WEEK PLAN 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 


‘man for 
‘cont {or 
Deluxe 


UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers 
80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, New York 


T enclose 10 in coin or stamps, for which please send me Volume I of 
she Winter 1944 Funk a W 


Please also reserve the balance of the set for me in the same edition, 
IT decide fo cancel ths reservation ‘after examining Volume 1) wal 
Tay sind Saf ite sha vats every tae wes, and Teil pay the Ba 


Edition) —and that all! 
‘Volume I is mine to keep in any event. 


‘New Standard Encyclopedia in the edi~ 


Orecutar CO pevuxe 


Twill pay te 
‘a8 received, at the rate of 89¢ per volume plus 11¢ mailin 
‘Edition (oF $1.39 per volume plus same’ cost for 


THE VOLUMES 


Our plan, which has been tested and 
approved by many thousands of appre- 
ciative pi 3, gives you the books 
almost as quickly as they come off the 


presses. 
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“The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek” (continues 


{ 
“Y\ 

\ . Legs collapsing from feat, Norval is pulled up by Trudy during the mar- 
ie ceremony. As ceremony is concluded, Norval’s real name slips out. 
yy 

2 
Built-in Elbow 
Action Sleeves 


Pocket to keep 
cigarettes or 
‘watch handy 


Big Yank —The 4 ' 
Home Front Uniform Demanding Norval's arrest on at least 10 charges including abduction, im- 


personating a soldier, justice of the peace waves pistol at him and Trudy. 
He mans the industries that keep 
our armed forces equipped for fight- 
ing. He likes uniform smartness 
too, Like this Big Yank Work Suit 
—made of rugged fabrics like cov- 
erts, poplins and twills. Tailored 
with the same trimness and good 
fit as those sailor suits Reliance is 
making in huge volume today. See 
these Big Yank Uniforms at beter 
stores everywhere. Because of pro- 
duction of war essentials, the sup- 
ply of Reliance garments for civilians 


is necessarily limited. 


Speed up Vietory—Back the Attack With 
Extra War Bond Purchases During the 
Fourth War Loan Drive—NOW! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St. * Chicago, 

New York Offices: 

MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 

Boys! Wear + Ensenada Shirts and Slacks « Kay Whi 

ney and Happy Home Frocks » Aywon Shirts « Uni- 

versal Pajamas » No-Tare Shorts » Parachutes for 

Me and Matériel. 


Grateful to Norval for what he has done for Trudy, Kockenlocker, who now 
knows her condition, tries to help him escape he blackjack him, 
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YOUR WAR BONDS WILL BUY 


YOUR SAVINGS WILL BUY 


: c ‘NOUSERIAL 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA camoen. new seesey [Athnnin i 


Foe HEAL come-errne, there's nothing like 
Lipton’s Noodle Soup! 
Just lean over the bowl and whiff that savory, 
old-timey aroma. Look into the clear, golden 
broth—see those oodles of noodles, so many 
you get some with each spoonful! 

Then take your first taste! Bliss! Full- 
bodied. home-made flavor! And with each sip, 


wonderful, delicious undertones of parsley and 
onion! M-m-m-man—what soup! 

One taste is all you need.. all anybody 
needs! For when store demonstrators hand 
out sample cupfuls—8 out of every 10 women 
who taste Lipton’s Noodle Soup buy some then 
and there! 

You try it! Just empty one Lipton envelope 
into 1 quart boiling water . . . cook 7 minutes 


Hurry! Hurry home and taste it! 


Rich golden broth! Plump egg noodles! 
That's LIPTON'S NOODLE SOUP! 


... ladle up 4 to 6 savory servings—almost 
14 times as much soup as the average can 
makes! 


Lipton’s Continental Noodle Soup is a pre- 


pared soup mix made by the Lipton ‘t'ea 
people, whose rich, fragrant Lipton Tea is 
bought by more Americans than any other 
band. 


“The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek” (continues) 


Emmy binds her father and then bops him with a blackja 


it appear Norval did it to eseape from jail and the town, Morgan's Creek. 


Se 
Found months later by his boss, the president of the bank, Norval is now 


faced with additional charge of bank robbery, and slapped back into jail 


Finally Norval sees the miracle that got the governor so excited in first 
place. He is given a pardon, a commission asa colonel in the state guard. 


All alone ... and you'd love a cup of coffee? But it’s too much trouble? 
You should use Nescafé. It’s easy to make a single cup . . . or many. 


e A teaspoonful —~x ina cup P 
Add hot water QD, it's ready 2 


A quick cup of 


FULL FLAVORED COFFEE 


—that’s Nescafé 


Fut riavonep, because li ma 
and flavor of freshly roasted coffee ar: " by added 
carbohydrates, a distinctive process developed by Y 
In Neseafé, all the fragrance, goodness and 
fine coffee are preserved for you,roaster fresh,until released 
in your eup, 


vale 


And Nescaféis so easy to prepare... 
a coffee extract, powdered for your 
convenience, it saves so much time 
and work. There’s no coffee maker 
to get ready or to clean, no grounds 
to dispose of. Each cup is made to 
individual taste, always delicious, 
always the same. 

Nescafé ia ical, too, tally SOLELY 19 Pnorecr ree 
s0asyoumake only the amountyou © E FLAVOR, 


want...you get all the advantages 
of Nescafé for about 1¢ per cup. [AWARDED SUNBURY HCSCAFE PLANT 


NESTLE*S MILK PRODUCTS, INC. » NEW YORK, U.S, A, 


1 DDED cars, 
(DEXTRINs ‘OnYD; 
MALT 
mat RATES 
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was one of the great liberals of the U.S. Supreme Court before his _in man’s past experience shall also serve the needs of the present. He 
death in 1988. Appointed by President Hoover, Justice Cardozo held _wrote the opinion upholding the Social Security Act, which definitely 
that the law must so develop that the principles of justice established stated the right of Congress to spend money for the “general welfare. 


Our American form of government, how it came to be, how it works, 
and what, in essence, it is—A conversation from “The Republic” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In his new book, The Republic (Viking, 
$3), Charles A. Beard, one of America’s great historians 
and thinkers, outlines the basic facts and principles of the 
American form of government and discusses them in a 
series of informal Friday-evening conversations held at the 
Beard home. LIFE is now publishing in condensed form 
‘one such conversation from The Republic each week. Each 
of these is a self-contained article, dealing with one or two 
great topics centering around the U. S. Constitution. This 
week's conversation, for instance, takes as its point of de- 
parture the words “promote the general Welfare,” which 
appear in the Preamble as one of the reasons for establish- 
ing the new U. S. Constitution in 1787. It is the hope of 
LIFE’s editors that many readers will not only listen in to 
the stimulating talk of Beard and his friends, but will also 
want to hold their own discussions this winter on the sub- 


jects covered by The Republic. The three principal figures 
participating in the conversations are: 

BEARD himself, who was born in Indiana in 1874, taught 
polities at Columbia University for 10 years, and wrote An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution in 1913. He is 
co-author, with his wife Mary, of The Rise of American Civ- 
ilization, now in its fourth volume. 

DR. ROBERT SMYTH (the name is fictitious), a neigh- 
boring physician who is also in charge of health work for a 
large local factory. “Dr. Smyth” was born in South Caro 
lina around 1870 and is a stanch old-fashioned “Cleveland 
Democrat.” He has a strongly scientific turn of mind, 
MRS. SMYTH, a Vassar graduate who cares for a house- 
hold and four children, and is also active in community af- 
She is secretary of the local hospital board, has long 
n interested in the equal rights for women movement. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


PROMOTE THE 
GENERAL WELFARE 


you, MRS, SMYTH said in greeting me, as I 

opened the door again to my fellow-searchers. 
It is Albert Deutsch’s The Mentally Ill in Amer- 
ica: A History of Their Care and Treatment. [also 
have another book by Deutsch, written in coo) 
eration with David M. Schneider, called The His- 
tory of Public Welfare in New York State. [thought 
that these histories might fit into our discussion 
of the general welfare tonight. Robert ridiculed 
the idea and said that the hard-boiled men who 
wrote the Constitution were not thinking of wel- 
fare in any such sense, 

Thad to agree with Robert. In preparation for 
this session we read the original Constitution 
again last night. When he had finished it, Robert 
said, ‘It’s a cold proposition. No God in it, noth- 
ing about the rights of man; not a word on suffer- 
ing humanity; nothing human except omission of 
the word slavery, which they all knew existed 
under their very noses, even in Connecticut and 
New York. It is full of factual words and tech- 
nical terms such as ex post facto and writ of ha- 
beas corpus.” 

After we had gone all through it we both won- 
dered how on earth the words general welfare got 
into the clammy document. We hope that you 
can help us out on this point. 

BEARD: I am glad to see that you are familiar 
with Deutsch’s history of the mentally ill. I 
hope you have read the chapter on Dorothea 
Dix and her long struggle against benighted 
Americans to secure decent treatment for persons 
suffering from mental diseases, including her effort 
to educate the Congress of the United States. 

DR. SMYTH: Aren’t we getting off the track? 


I have brought alonga book which may interest 


by CHARLES A. BEARD 


I see nothing in the Constitution that has the 
slightest bearing on welfare as you and Sue seem 
to interpret it. 

MRS. SMYTH: We do want to know how the 
words got into the Constitution. 

BEARD: The history of how the words got 
there and what they were intended to mean is 
still somewhat obscure. As you know, from your 
reading of the document, they appear twice in 
the Constitution: first, in the Preamble; and sec- 
ond, in Section 8 of Article I: ‘The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States.” 

How the words got there and what they origin- 
ally meant—that is a confused stor 
to go into details, here is a book of 378 pages on 
the subject: James F. Lawson's The General Wel- 
fare Clause. Chapter VIII deals with the proceed- 
ings in the Convention of 1787. 

MRS. SMYTH: Do you mean to say that his- 
torians have big books on every word in the Con- 
stitution and have to be familiar with them all? 
If so, how are plain citizens ever to master the 
document? 

BEARD: We do not have a big volume on 
every word, Mrs. Smyth, but we doubtless have 
as many volumes on the Constitution as there 
are words in it. We even have a book on words 
that are not in the Constitution but might have 
been in it.... 


As I was about to go on, the bell rang and I 
found standing at the door a young woman whom 
Thad seen about town but did not know person- 


ally. As she asked for Doctor and Mrs. Smyth. 
the latter sprang up and said: ‘Let me explain. 
This is Jean Robbins, in charge of our social work 
at the hospital. I was telling her today about our 
session tonight on general welfare. Jean asked 
whether she might come in and I took the liberty 
of saying Yes, counting on your hospitality.’ 


BEARD: You are doubly welcome, Miss Rob- 
bins. You are likely to contribute more to our 
symposium than you get out of it. 

MISS ROBBINS: [ am sorry to be late. I was 
called far out on a hard case, just as I was pre- 
paring to start up here. 

BEARD (after a brief review of what had been 
said): There have been two views of the general 
welfare phrase in the body of the Constitution. 

One of them was expressed by James Madison. 

DR. SMYT! ‘hen it ought to be sound, for, 
to say it again for the tenth time, he was the 
father of the Constitution. 

BEARD: That is all right as to his being the 
father. But he did not express the opinion to 
which I refer—the starkest of his various opinions 
on the subject—until after he had joined Jeffer- 
son in wholesale opposition to Hamilton's pro- 
gram. When you deal with what one of the fram- 
ers said, you must take note of just when he said 
it—before or after taking the political medicine 
of partisanship. 

In helping Jeffersonians out in the party strug- 
gle, Madison declared that the general welfare 
phrase meant exactly nothing. According to Mad- 
ison after he became the partisan, all purposes 
coming under the head of the general welfare are 
listed in the lines that follow these words in the 
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3 out of 4 FIRSTS) 
21 ad WINNERS { 


TLE DOG—LosT 
— 


ONTINUING proof that GRAFLEX 
gets great pictures! In a field of 40 
prizes offered—3 firsts and a grand coral 
of 21 prize-winning photographs were 
taken with GRAFLEX-made cameras. 
In the Servicemen Classification—7 out 
of 10; Amatenr—4 our of 10; War—5 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


GRAFLEX-made! 


by Lt, Jack Dison (U. 8. Coast Goard) 


out of 10; Professional—$ out of 10. 

Reproduced here is just one of the 
prize-winning photographs, taken with 
a Speed Graphic. Favorites among pho- 
tographers—amateur and professional 
—GRAFLEX-made cameras constantly 
prove their ability to get great pictures! 


os GRAFLEX gets great piclures 


VISIT GRAFLEX INFORMATION CENTERS for all GRAFLEX users, locaced at Rochester 8, N.Y. 


! 
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POORHOUSE INMATES on Randall's Island, N. Y., 
on a February day. This drawing from Leslie's shows ty 


THE GENERAL WELFARE onines) 


Constitution; no other purposes are contemplated by the words. 
This is the doctrine that the pow of Congress are strictly defined 
ithin the narrowest possible limits and that Congress cannot do a 
thing which it is not expressly empowered to do by a direct 
statement. 

To illustrate the narrow way of looking at things, suppose I say 
“I authorize you, Mrs. Smyth, to collect money to provide for the 
general welfare of the hospital and then also specifically authorize 
you to buy surgical instruments, tables and chairs.’ Suppose you 
find the roof leaking badly and spend some of the money having it 
repaired and thereupon I protest: ‘My term, general welfare, meant 
nothing. I only authorized you to buy instruments, tables and 
chairs.” 
I submit that if our dispute were referred to any committee of 
sensible persons they would say to me: ‘If you intended to limit 
Mrs. Smyth to buying the three kinds of objects, why on earth did 
you put the words general welfare into your authorization? If they 
no power whatever to Mrs, Smyth, putting them into your 
tion was senseless.” 

‘hat is my answer to Madison's belated interpretation of the 
general welfare clause. 

It was the answer iad by Alexander Hamilton soon after the 
Federal Goverr hed. Congress passed an act estab- 
lishing the first United States Bank. There was nothing in the Con- 
stitution about the power of Congress to charter such a corporation. 
Jefferson and his friends, including Madison, attacked the law. Jef- 
fersondeclared that the Constitution should be strictly construed and 
that so construed it did not authorize Congress to create the Bank. 

Hamilton called attention to the fact that the Constitution em- 
powered Congress to make all laws ‘necessary and proper’ for carry 
ing into effect the powers conferred upon it. The Bank, Hamilton 
urged, was useful and expedient in the management of federal fi- 
nances—the collection of taxes, taking care of federal funds, and 
government bills. Then he turned to the general welfare 
se for additional support. He said that, with regard to taxing 
and spending money, Congress was subject to only one lim 
namely, that it must be for the general welfare, as distinguis! 
from local purposes. constitutional test of a right application 
{of funds],” he maintained, ‘must always be, whether it be for a pur- 
pose of general or local nature. If the former, there can be no want 
of constitutional power 

Hamilton took 


ned up for their dinner 
public charity of 1875. 


general welfare. He 
remarked that it is ‘as comprehensive been 
used,’ and that it embraced ‘a vast variety of particulars, which are 
susceptible of neither specification nor definition,’ including ‘what- 
ever concerns the general interest of learning, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, and of commerce.’ 

Hamilton's view was later confirmed by Justice Joseph Story in 
his commentaries on the Constitution. Story argued that the only 
limitation on the taxing power of Congress is that it is to be exer- 
d for national defense and national welfare, as contrasted with 
local or special purposes. 

Yet Story called attention to the fact that Congress had voted 
relief to refugees of Santo Domingo in 1794 and to citizens of Vene- 
zuela suffering from the calamity of an earthquake in 1812. That 
was indeed stretching the general welfare cla 

DR. SMYTH: Is it true that, from the beginning of its history 
down to the New Deal, Congress had been appropriating money 


SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS" from Harper's Weekly depicts scene in a 
N. Y. police station in 1873, where homeless families were herded together on planks. 


for general purposes besides those specifically listed among the 
powers of Congre: 

BEARD: That is correct. 

DR. SMYTH: Then, why all the hullabaloo after 1938? How 
could Congress vote money to feed suffering wretches in Venezuela 
in 1812 and not vote all the money it wanted to vote or could get 
its hands on to feed the unemployed and hungry in the United 
States in 1933 or in aid of commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
learning, and the general welfare? 

BEARD: It is funny, positively funny, Doctor, for you to be 
asking me this question now. If my memory serves me right, you, 
as a good Cleveland Democrat, joined our Liberty Leaguers in 1935 
in shouting that the whole New Deal was unconstitutional. You 
were peeved at me for saying that, in my opinion, it was constitu- 
tional all right and that the only question in my mind was whether 
and how far the New Deal was useful or expedient. 

DR. SMYTH: Yes. I remember all that and I remember also 
that the Supreme Court declared most of the New Deal unconsti- 
tutional as soon as it got a chance. 

BEARD: But the same Court reversed itself, or was set in re~ 
verse, soon after President Roosevelt called upon Congress to re- 
form that venerable institution. At all events we may now regard 
it as settled law that Congress may spend money in aid of the 
general welfare. The proposition was clearly stated by Justice Car- 
dozo, one of President Hoover's appointees, in Helvering v. Davis, 
a Social Security case decided in 1937. I cannot do better than 
quote Justice Cardozo’s own words: 


Congress Has the Power 


‘The purge of the nation-wide calamity that began in 1929 
has taught us many lessons. Not the least, of the solidarity of 
interests that may once have seemed to be ided. . . . 
Spreading from state to state, unemployment is an ill not 
particular but general, which may be checked, if Congress so 
determines, by the resources of the Nation. If this can have 
been doubtful until now, our ruling today . . . has set the doubt 
at rest... . The hope behind this statute is to save men and 
women from the rigors of the poorhouse as well as from the 
haunting fear that such a lot awaits them when the journey’s 
end is near. ... The problem is mainly national in area and 
dimensions. Moreover, laws of the separate states cannot deal 
with it effectivel; « The issue is a closed one. It was fought 
out long ago. When money is spent to promote the general 
welfare, the concept of welfare or the opposite is shaped by 
Congress, not the states. So the concept be not arbitrary, the 
locality must yield. 

MRS. SMYTH: All that is simply and beautifully stated. It is 
literature. I had always thought of Supreme Court opinions as dull, 
heavy, forbidding, and beyond the grasp of persons not trained in 
the law. What Justice Cardozo says seems to be just plain common 
sense clothed in living prose. 

MISS ROBBINS: I should like to ask this question: Do you 
believe that the framers of the general welfare clause, if they were 
here today, would approve as constitutional all the federal legisla- 
tion dealing with general welfare; that is, with old age security, 
maternal eare, provisions for the unemployed, the defective, the 
delinquent, security of the home, the promotion of industry and 
agriculture so as to give employment. I was brought up at home 
and in college to believe that all such government interference with 
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Aavor the same pey “ne hie 


The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was 
distilled and laid away to age years before the 
war. Today the Old Crow Distillery is produc- 
ing only alcohol for war purposes. So be patient 
if you can't have all you want of Old Crow 


when you want it. We are doing our utmost 


to distribute our reserve stocks so as to assure 


you a continuous supply for the duration. 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. + 100 Proof 
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DOROTHEA DIX crusaded success)» FLORENCE KELLEY helped per- 
In a recent nation-wide poll, more fully for decent care for the mentally ill. _ suade Congress to sponsor welfare work. 


ceraciologisislany they use Mennea THE GENERAL WELFARE (rine 


Talcum for Men than any other brand 
+..more than ALL OTHER BRANDS 
COMBINED. Here are the results: 


PMENNEN Eg 
HE bran B— 1x 


TB prano c— 4x 


Supreme Court is constantly inquiring into the intention of the 
framers in putting certain words and clauses into the Constitution. 
I do not pretend to know what leaders among the framers of the 
Constitution would have said and done under the head of the 
general welfare if they had been here, let us say, in 1933—or Jeffer- 
son either, for that matter. 

But they certainly were men of vision and action. They set up a 
government endowed with large powers for action. They intended 
all matters of national or general interest, as such mat- 

J with the development of the country. 


BP prano p— 2% 


TD prano e—2% Ae Seana en, the unemployed, lame, blind, halt, and flat 
accounted for the balance such as you seem to be wanting us to provide for today in 


Y = oli 
. . the name of welfare. Back in 1787 people had to hustle for them- 
us Overwhelmin« reierence on the selves or take the consequences. 
Th helming pref th 1 ke th 1 
a ar : BEARD: I should like to leave that to Miss Robbins, Doctor. 
part of these distinguished physi She wasitrained in welfare work at wueighboring institirtion’ which 


cians is real evidence of the superior zed in it, and I dare say had a course in the history of the 
quality of Mennen Talcum for Men. 
When buying talc for your own use, 
why not be guided by the personal 
choice of America’s highest authori- 
ties in the care of the skin...men 
who KNOW what is best for the skin. 
Novel Radio Program —"Ed Sullivan Entertains” 
CBS Monday Nights 7:15 p-m. Ew 


6:15 p.m. CWT 


did spend two hours a week on the history 
of social legislation and welfare work from colonial times to 19: 
I do not know what Dr. Smyth means by 
the sick, and pov 


letting misfits, fail 
en take the consequences. At no time, 
from the very beginning of colonial settlements, did settlers, ike 
the Spartans, put weaklings out to die or leave the poor and sick to 
perish uncared for in the streets or in their houses, if they had any. 

‘There was from the very first a certain amount of neighborly and, 
community charity. As soon as the colonists set up legislatures they 
began to pass laws dealing with Dr. Smyth’s failures. Colonia, 
statute hooks were filled with such laws. 

After the rise of the factory system and great cities, thousands of 
laws and ordinances were made in the states and ci for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of the workers, advancing public 
health, and taking care of men, women, and children hard hit by 
the adversities of fortune. 

All the while American ideas of welfare were changing. At first 
welfare work was associated with personal charity: the poor are 
always with us and we can improve our chances of salvation from. 
y helping the poor. In time, organized philanthropy was widely 
substituted for personal charity. 

Oh, it’s a long story that fills volumes! But at length, Americans 
evolved a theory of public welfare, which was not charity or philan- 
thropy, at least entirely, but was as broad as human well-being in. 
industry and in social living. Why, even under President Harding 
and President Coolidge, after Julia Lathrop, Florence Kelley, and 
Edith Abbott came East from Hull House at Chicago, many 
kinds of welfare work were undertaken under the auspices of the 
Federal Government itself. 

‘And welfare work is becoming a science about as exact as medi 
cine, if I may say so. The practice of welfare calls for severe train- 
ing, exact knowledge, and skills of many kinds. So that, whatever 
the word welfare may have meant in 1787, it now means, at least 
to people who study it instead of talking about or against it idly, 
the art and science of good working and living—individual and 
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Pride-and-joy hands 
needn’t fear 
wartime jobs! 


Before you wash undies — before you do dishes — 
guard your soft, white hands 


ith Toushay! It’s a new 


idea in lotions—and busy, beautiful women love it! You 
see, you smooth on Toushay before every soap-and-water 
task. It guards against roughness and dryness—helps 
keep your hands smooth and pretty! 


When homework’s done, lend a lovely hand to Uncle 
Sam! (Women are needed in all sorts of war-winning 
jobs.) But be sure Toushay’s on guard. Always use this 
rich, fragrant lotion beforehand. Toushay helps prevent 
soap-and-water damage to smooth, white hands, 


\ And when that “special man’ is home on leave, let 
‘ Toushay help! Asa plustoits “beforehand” use, Toushay’s 
awonder as a powder base—or for sweet-scented, all-over 


}| body rubs. Inexpensive—so creamy a few drops are 
y enough. Get Toushay at your druggist’s! 
SS 


THE “BEFOREHAND” LOTION that guards hands even in hot, soapy water 
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THIS CIGARETTE 


RECOGNIZED 


by medical authorities — 


PRO Mi irritating 
to nose and throat 


ERE'S the proof—from clinical WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED 
tests with men and women TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY 
(CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE 
OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOK- 
guished doctors—reported inon ING — EITHER CLEARED UP 
authoritative medical journal— COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY 


smokers. The findings by distin- 


show that: 


finer-flavored — 
and finer in every 
way ... America’s 
FINEST cigarette! 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 6ontinued) 


while the spirit of humanity lives. But I must spare you more. I am 
so full of it that when I get going I never know when to stop. 

DR. SMYTH (looking at Miss Robbins in astonishment): I never 
ing like that from you before. 

'YTH: You never asked her anything about her train- 
ing or her fundamental interests. 

MISS ROBBINS: Why should he? At the hospital it is just one 
case after another—a blind tubercular mother, a man 
crippled at the factory lent, deserted children, old Mrs. 
ing her mind, and so on forever, every day, 
's no time to talk about welfare under the Con- 

We are too busy practicing it. 
MYTH: It wouldn't hurt to think a little about what we 
are doing. But I confess that it is a jar for me to hear that the Con- 
stitution can be stretched to cover the welfare of everybody in the 
United States. 

BEARD: Pardon me, Doctor. The Constitution is not stretched 
to cover the general welfare. It does cover it. The interpretation 
The responsibility is ours. 

Tow long, oh Lord? 

BEARD: If you were addressing me instead of the Supreme Be- 
ing, I should say as long as we have moral sense and intelligence 
enough to discharge it. 

DR. SM When 
Constitution is a docum 
ing an intellectual prank on us. The affair tonight 
biggest prank of all. 

You admit that you do not know how the phrase general welfare 
got into the Constitution. Madison said, late in his life, that it did 
not mean a thing; wasn’t worth a pepper-corn. Joseph Story, who 
was appointed to the Supreme Court by this very same James 
Madison, declared that it gave Congress powers over all matters of 
broad national concern. Benjamin Cardozo, elevated to the Bench 
by that apostle of rugged individualism, Herbert Hoover, practi- 
cally announced that, under general welfare, Congress can do about 
anything it wants to do for Tom, Dick, Harry, Will, Bridget, and 
Hannah, even save them from the haunting fear of poverty and 
the consequences of their own folly. Now comes Jean Robbins, who 
has been working under me for years quietly and efficiently, and 
blurts out things I never knew were in her head. I guess I am stuck. 

I thought that the New Deal was a passing distemper, until the 

Republicans in 1936 and 1940 promised to play the same Santa 
Claus role for the people and do it better, But I now realize that 
there is some reason in the b , although it-is hard for a fellow 
born away back in Queen Victoria's reign to stand up and cheer. 
My poor head is ina whirl. Please hand me my gloves. They are on 
your desk at the right. 
MRS. SMYTH (with a glint of triumph in her eyes): Robert, I am 
i n to the hospital for a moment. You had better 
-y cordial tonight instead of sherry. I put the carafe 
by your easy chair in the study before we left home. 


Next Week: Congress as Power 
in the U.S. Government 


uu said early in our discussions that the 
of prophecy, I thought you were play- 
ns to be the 


AUTHOR BEARD (right) meets ancx team on Hog Back Mountain near Tryon, 
N.C. where he is spending the winter. At 69 Beard is a great hiker and nature-lover. 


Drea Wow: 


In this picture I am eating what ts now a native delicacy around here. It is called 


Five-flavor Life Savers and we buy it at the Post Exchange. The natives are crazy — 


about it because tt saves them the trouble of climbing trees for 


, : wey J 
limes and oranges and things. Love, Tom. aos a ff 


al parts, wings, Sh CMARTIN "MARAUDER" (8-26) WINGS. 
flaps and ailerons for this a craft has been a supplier of rudd 


hter are built at Goodyear A : other parts for this veteran fi 


“I thought GOODFYEAR made 


VOUGHT “CORSAIRS.” One of the N. 
great 
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bomber are speeded by Goodyear Aircraft—an important builder of Ee air craft, is now providing the Navy with the largest, 
its many giant control surfaces, longest range, non-rigid patrol airships ever made. 


t ; | MARTIN “MARINER STABILIZERS. Deliveries of this mighty seagoing t NAVY AIRSHIPS. Goodyear — pioneer of lighter-than- 


tires” 


They do! But tens of thousands of 
Goodyear Aircraft employees also 
build the Vought “Corsair,” and wings, 
control surfaces and other vital assem- 
blies for the Grumman “Hellcat,” 
Martin “Marauder” and many other 
warplanes. Goodyear is today one of 
America’s top dozen aircraft makers. 


Avvoxe with the Goodyear rubber 
industry has grown up the Goodyear 
Aireraft industry, till today there are 
more than 35,000 Goodyear people turn- 
ing out airplanes and airplane parts. They 
are working three shifts a day, sticking 
to Army and Navy production schedules, 
and exceeding them, in many cases. 

An outstanding warplane built by 
Goodyear Aircraft is the Vought-designed 


FG-1 “Corsair.” (F for fighter, for Good- 
year, 1 for first of its type). Navy officials 
describe it as the fastest, longest range, 
hardest-hitting Navy fighter in the world. 


In Goodyear Aircraft factories, also, is 
constructed the famous Navy Patrol Air- 
ship—the long gray sentinel that guards 
our ships and coasts. Goodyear built its 
first “blimp” more than 25 years ago, 
stayed with it, believed in it, and was 
ready with the knowledge and facilities 
when the nation called. 

The story of Goodyear Aircraft is pri- 
marily a story of organization and long 
experience. This accounts for the speed 
which built new aircraft factories, in- 
stalled new machinery and started send- 
ing Goodyear-made planes, parts and air- 
craft to the battlefronts so quickly and in 
such enormous volume. 
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Let’s All... 
BACK 
THE ATTACK 


A pioneer in rubber — and now an important aircraft manufacturer — Goodyear also works 
in many other vital fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals . . . using specialized skills and years of Ty 
experience to make the name Goodyear on any product your assurance of high value. 
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Doctors Prove 2 out of 3 Women can have 
More Beautiful Skin in 14 Days! 


14-DAY PALMOLIVE PLAN TESTED ON 1285 WOMEN WITH ALL TYPES OF SKIN 


READ THIS 
TRUE STORY 
of what 
the Proved 
14-Day 
Palmolive Plan 
did for 
Ruth Walters 
of Chicago, 
Minots 


ve Plan—along with 1284 other women 
.A.! My group reported to a Chicago 
me of us had dry skins; some oily; 
some ‘average.’ After a careful examination, we were 
given the Palmolive Plan to use at home for 14 days. 


NO OTHER SOAP OFFERS PROOF OF 


“Here's the proved Palmolive Plan: Wash your face 
3 times a day with Palmolive Soap. Then—each time 
—massage your clean face with that lovely, soft 
Palmolive beauty-lather . . just like a cream. Do this 
for a full 60 seconds. This massage extracts the full 
beautifying effect from Palmolive lather for your 
skin, Then rinse and dry. That's alll 


SUCH RESULTS! 


“After 14 days, I went back to my doctor. He con: 
firmed what my mirror told me. My skin was fresher, 


. Actually 2 out of 3 of all the 1 
women got see-able, feel-able results. So the 
Palmolive Plan is now my beauty plan for life!” 


YOU, TOO, may look for 
these skin improvements 


in only 14 Days! 


* Brighter, cleaner skin 
* Finer texture 
« Fewer blemishes 
& Less dryness 
Less oiliness 
& Smoother skin 
Better tone 


Fresher, clearer color 


This list comes right from th 


reports of the 


Js show that 
sd the 
many of the 
Now it's your tur 


improvements in 14 days 


Start this new proved way of using Palmolive 


too, may look for 
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MOST POPULAR PART OF THE SHOW AT EARL CARROLL'S ARE THE LAVISH PRODUCTION NUMBERS BUILT AROUND BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. THIS ONE I$ CALLED “PINK FEATHERS” 


EARL CARROLL'S 


An old Broadway showman puts his 


talents to work on the West Coast 


OPENING NUMBER OF “V FOR VENUS,” CURRENT SHOW, IS CALLED “GOLDEN HARPS.” TOURISTS V 


FE ww night clubs in the world ai 

the Hollywood theater-r 
Earl Carroll, whose dunking of an uncla 
thtub of ch: agne once made him 
trouble. Like Hollywood 
Florentine $ (LIF) . Carroll's favors 
approach in its entertainment, Both pla 
emphasize the beauty of the partially-draped female 
form: both ture gan have 
‘an opportunity to make themselves appear silly, At 


hig or as ornate 


rant owned by 


n which cu: 


at Carroll 
try to lace 
gle. But wher 
honky-tonk, Carrol 
ference lies in Earl Currol 
now, as he did when he 
ties, that it is possible to 1 aura of respectabil- 
ity to the flesh and the . ng them in 
gorgeous costumes against a sumptuous background. 


ems almost art 
showma 
1 to produce his Vani- 


ING NEARBY NBC AND CBS STUDIOS ARE AMONG PATRONS AT CARROLL'S 
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Marietta Elliott, « sh around to in Mari joore’s skir 1 Grace and Nitto, the she 
urroll’s, which ndverti merous War asian, mut 


Maria 
of the 


GREAT GUY! GREAT GAL! GREATEST ROMANCE SINCE “TEST PILOT“! 


SPENCER TRACY 
w IRENE DUNNE 


IN VICTOR FLEMING’S SPARKLING PRODUCTION 


A GUY NAMED JOE 


AN M-G-M PICTURE WITH 


VAN JOHNSON + WARD BOND + JAMES GLEASON 
LIONEL BARRYMORE + BARRY NELSON + ESTHER WILLIAMS 
Screen Play by Dalton Trumbo + Adaptation by 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan + Directed by VICTOR 
FLEMING + Produced by EVERETT RISKIN ——a 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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Guard lips the way soldiers do 
against roughness, dryness, soreness and 
other externally caused lip troubles 


Just like the lips of the men in the Armed 
Forces, your lips are subjected to sun, wind, 
dust, and cold weather, That is true whether 
you're a man, woman or child. So, if your lips 
are rough, dry or painfully chapped—do 
many of Uncle Sam's soldiers do—get quick 
relief with Fleet's Chap Stick. 


Your lips have a tough time, too! 


This medicated lip preparation acts 3 ways 
at the same time: 1, It smooths roughness, 
2, Soothes feverish soreness. 3. Promotes heal- 


ing. That's why relief is + why your lips 
feel so pleasantly smooth almost at once. 

Play safe! Use Chap Stick before exposure 
to sun, wind, dust and weather. Get Fleet's 
Chap Stick today. Only 25¢ at drug count 
Look for the name Fleet's. Remember, if it 
isn't Fleet's... it isn't genuine Chap Stick, 
Chap Stick Co. Lynchburg, Va. 


‘Guard your lips... 


noon :(2 night 


NOnry 

ERW 
Tissue 
Net LY 


{Cope 144, Northern Paper Mis, Green Bar, Wie, 


A Polar Bear can grow so big 

Hes really monumental: 
But when hes just a tiny sprig 
Hes just about as gentle... 


as sott, safe 


WORTHERN 
TISSUE 
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Earl Carroll's (continued) 


Beryl Wallace and Pinky Lee (right) do an old-time burlesque routine. In the glam- 
orous setting of Earl Carroll's, however, such acts are likely to seem almost refined, 


CONTINUED ON q 


ROM a usually reliable source close to Santa Claus 

comes the report that this usually amiable soul is 
suffering from nightmares and horrible daytime visions 
of what he has done to LIFE subscribers. 


You probably figure in those visions. For the terrific 
load of year’s end renewal and new orders he brought us 
so completely buried our subscription fulfillment staff 
that scarcely a LIFE subscriber was unaffected—and the 
last of the Christmas orders has not been entered yet! 


He wouldn’t be in this state now if he had brought 
us a few hundred extra girls to handle the Christmas 
orders (but he wisely dropped the girls at the war plants 
around Chicago where they are still more urgently needed 
to hasten the end of the war). And it wouldn’t have been 
so bad if he had hung around himself and applied some 


Santa Claus’ magic to the whizzing through of regular 
subscribers’ renewals and address changes and the hun- 
dred and one other subscription details, 

But he left us no choice but to wade through as 
best we could on a first-come, first-served, day-to-day 
basis. 

It may be of some consolation to Santa Claus, 
though—and to you too—to know that we are emerging 
from the Christmas deluge. Within the next several weeks 
all the huge back-log of renewals and Christmas orders 
will be entered . . . all requested address changes will 
be made .. . all necessary corrections and adjustments 


will be effected. 
And then Santa Claus—and LIFE 


—can sleep at night once more. 
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Earl Carroll’s (continues) 


PARK & ILFORD 


Whiskies harmonized 


into one have made it \ 
Lf 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y.» A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES - 86 PROOF ‘NoW 50, Carroll is sole owner of the theater-restaurant. He lost New York theater af- 
ter the crash, came to Hollywood in 1936 as 2 movie producer, opened place in 1988. 
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LOCKED ON 


THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING | 


MADE IN Alt SIZES AND TYPES — WITH 
py. THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 


TYPES OF BOLTS, 


This is an Elastic Stop Nut. 
You know it by the red collar. 
That collar is plastic—and elastic. 


This is why the Elastic Stop Nut is 
different from other nuts. 


When this nut is put on, the bolt 
threads press into the collar. It more 
than fits—it squeezes. 

The nut can’t wiggle, turn and 
loosen. It locks and holds tight— 
anywhere on the bolt. 

Being elastic, the collar ‘comes 
back” after the bolt is removed. So 
Elastic Stop Nuts can be used over 
and over again and still lock. 


Billions of Elastic Stop Nuts are 


THE COLLAR 
THE BOUT BY ) IS ELASTIC, 

\\ THE NUT CAN BE 
S| used Tie AND 


rep cour. | = | time AGain. 
= | 


WHY DO WE SAY “ELASTIC? 


being made today. And to our 
knowledge, not one in a million has 
ever failed, 

After the war these self-locking nuts 
will make hundreds of things you 
buy safer, stronger, more durable. 
So watch for that red collar — it’s 
the mark of these unusual nuts made 


by Esna. 


TRADE MARK OF 
ELASTICSTOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS. 


Lock fast to make things last 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


WY 


WHERE ELASTIC STOP 
NUTS ARE GOING NOW 


There are more Elastic Stop Nuts on America’s 
planes, tanks and naval vesels than all other 
lock nuts combined. More than 12,000 of them 
go on the P47 Thunderbolt. Two important 
applications show in the picture above. 


1. 4vst four Elastic Stop Nuts fasten the 
" fittings that hold each wing. 
2, Just four bolts held secure with Elastic 
" Stop Nuts fasten the throbbing 2,000- 
hp.Pratt&Whitney engine onto the ship. 
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AIR EVAGUATION 


American Wounded are transported 
hy air from Charleston to Memphis 
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ne boy had ut and his leg broken 

by a booby trap near the Volturno, One got a 
broken back, crushed ribs and a lacerated side when 
a truck he rturned on a bank near 
rman-held hill 
hit by hand- 


s eyes blown 


was riding oF 
advancing « 
near , Italy, when he w 
grenade fr: 
and a brol 
Recently these men and many hundr 
ican wounded arrived at Stark G 


nother got two broken arms 


more Amer- 
al Hospital at 


Hospital at Memphis, 
ason for the move was threefold 

get them to a hospital which was better equipped to 

take care of their particular wounds, 2) to bring them 

own homes as possible, 8) to clear 

nbulance plane 

with them from Charle Memphis was LIFE 

Photographer Jack Wilkes who made these pictures. 
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MEAT AND LIFE 


Look te good 


Protcins are essential to life... 
build and repair body tissues... 


‘The well-being of every man, woman and child depends on them . . . 
Since no appreciable reserve of proteins is stored in the body, they must be 
supplied in the daily foods you eat... 


They 


‘The proteins of meat are the right kind—of highest biologic value. 


being, 


Women today are using their ration 
stamps to keep meat on the table as 
often as possible 

—not only because the members of 
the family never seem to tire of meat’s 
flavor, but also because meat is man- 
kind’s No. 1 protein source, often re- 
ferred to as “the yardstick of protein 
foods.” 

Why? Because the proteins of meat 
contain all ten of the essential “amino 
acids” (pronounced a-mee-no). All 
meats, from the savory stew meat to 


the noblest roast, contain all ten of 
these vital substances in just the right 
amounts and ina form readily utilized 
by the body for tissue building and 
repair, and for constant production of 
hormones, enzymes, blood corpuscles, 
and blood plasma itself. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Choage., Members throughout the 
United States 


Thit Seal means that all nutritional state- 
ments made in this advertisement are accept- 
‘able to the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


a 


A WAR MEAT-MEAL 
Pork sausage patties (very 
well done), sweet potatoes 
and hot applesauce. 


fe 


All meats contain the 
same complete, highest- 
quality proteins, B vita- 
mins (thiamine, ribofla- 
vin, niacin) and minerals 
(iron, copper, phos- 
phorus). 


Smile with “The Life of Riley,” featuring William Bendix, every Sunday afternoon at 3:00—3:30 EWT. Blue Network. See paper for local station. 


© What are those brilliant, shimmering scarfs 
doing in the same picture with that bomb? Odd 
but true—the viciousness of an American block 
buster, and the lovel 

m the same basic mate 


colors in the fabrics, 


ity of Petroleum,” 
und how 


Shell’s 
to produce nit ona 
commercial s roleum. Their 
discovery was big news in the War and 
tments—for toluene is the 
ing point of T 

’s the job now—making enough 
TNT for our Il out” bombing offen- 
n plants are supply- 
ing enough toluene to make block busters 

by the hundreds. 


Yet like a good soldier, Shell's toluene will liv 
an enormously important, c 
time life. 

After it is demobilized, 5 
by day, in scores of products. 
facturer will us 


ou will meet it, day 


The d: 


manu- 


on which to hang enduring colors for cotton 
yon, silk, or wool. It will enter the making 
of low-cost, luxurious artificial leather . . . oil- 
cloth and linoleum 
even the ink on the printed page! 


enamels and lacque 


Resear¢ 
molecules reach amazing de 
Think of the pent-up destruction in tol- 
uene as an example of petroleum at wa 

... Then think of toluene, coming from 
the same arch achievement 

ing as the handmaiden—even the 
our girl ‘ul art: 


petroleum 
inations. 


As a resi 


appea’ 


—of scores of pe 


ery to win the Army-Navy 


l’s Woo River Refinery 


Air Evacuation  coninuesy 


HERE ARE SOME OF WOUNDED 
WHO MADE THE TRIP BY AIR 


$/Sgt. Myron Whitney, 21, was hit in knee 


by enemy shell fragments at Volturno River. 


Sgt. John Lunn, 25, was hit in seven places 
and had part of his leg blown off by a shell. 


Lieut. Floyd Wrich, 23, a B-26 pilot, fell sick 
in Tunis after 18 missions, 100 combat hours. 


Captain Harris Drake, 25, lost his right leg 
when a land mine went off eight feet away. 


Set. Clifford Bethune, 26, was in a slit trench 
in Italy when a mortar shell tore off his leg. 


Pyt. Dale Hitzman, 19, lost part of his leg 


‘when he stepped on an antipersonnel mine. 


Lieut. Sam Mitchell, 22, was hit by hane 
grenade fragments while advancing on hill. 


Pfc. Henry Wheeler, 24, broke leg in three 
places when jeep hit a German land mine. 


when jeep overturned in Italian campaign. 


Pvt. John Nelson, 35, had eyes blown out 
while he was setting a booby trap ina field. 


Shown here are some of the American wounded who 
made the flight from Charleston, S. C. to Memphis, 
Tenn. This Air Evacuation Service, whether at home 
or on the front lines, is a function of Army Air Forces 
‘Troop Carrier Command. Its primary responsibility 
is to transport parachutists and air-borne troops to 


30, fractured pelvis 
arms, one of his legs in motor 


Pic. Wi 


S/Sgt. Eugene Pairis, 22, was injured by ex- 


plosion of dud shell while target shooting. 


jorge Marcus, 21, suffered fractured 


eg when his truck overturned into a ravine. 


Pyt. Theodore Haut, 24, was wounded inarm. 
by shellfire. He got Legion of Merit award, 


Flight Officer Russell Coeling, 24, broke his 


Mernaugh, 28, was hit by Ger- 
man shell that killed eight men in his outfit. 


the front, but once arrived there, its planes are so 
equipped that they can be changed into flying am- 
bulances in eight minutes. In his report to the Seo 
retary of War (LIFE, Jan. 17), General Arnold said 
that since Pearl Harbor 125,000 casualties had been 
flown from combat zones in U. S. transport planes. 


S/Sgt. Richard Hayes, 22, was wounded by a 
shell from his AA battery which fell nearby, 


Sgt. Morris Milner, 31, was hit in the spinal 
cord when he was caught ina German barrage, 


J 


$/Sgt. Robert McElheny, 30, broke his back 
when tank fell 75 feet off a mountain road. 


L on 


Pfc. Fred Minch, 24, has abdominal and chest 
wounds, thinks he was hit by hand grenade. 


rele crash, 


Sgt. Hilbert Luplow, 24, was buried under de- 
bris and rock when a shell hit artillery post. 
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* Pioneered and developed 
exclusively by Motorola 
Electronics Engineers, 
this mighty, little 2-Way 
Radio is fighting for 
final Victory on every 


major battle front. 


For production “beyond expectation” Motorola has received 
its third award. It is the aim of every Motorola employee to 


produce faster and better until final Victory has beenwon. 


Motorola ®2'2 


FOR HOME &CAR 


N MFG. CORPORATION - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Air Evacuation (coninves) 


@ CheCKS the medical supplies before 


ministered to patients in the air, but it is carried o1 


straightens out the litters to make the men more 
to take patients? pulses, dress wounds, make beds. 


wounded into hospital plane whose capacity is 24 patients, 
At Memphis the plane will be met b; nces to carry wounded to the hospital. 


Copyright 1944, Better Vision Institute, Ine. 


What Are They Seeing? 


ryurans anybody’s guess. They may be 
looking at a movie, watching a magi- 
cian, or studying a blackboard problem at 
school . . . But what they 

open question. Fc 

seeing. Some children have never learned 
to see clearly, easily, with full comprehen- 
sion. Before their eager eyes, pictures blur, 
letters run together, scenes seem scram- 
bled. No wonder learning becomes difficult 
—progress slow. 

Poor vision is a serious handicap to grow- 
ing youngsters. It sentences them to unde- 
served slowness, dullness, backwardness— 
where other children are quick, keen, sure. 


Be fair to your children, Mother. Good 
seeing is a priceless asset in the struggle for 
knowledge, the race for leadership and the 
building of steady nerves and sound bodi: 

'% of all ideas and impressions are re- 
ceived through our precious sense of sight. 
Now, in these formative years, when learn- 
ing and behavior and health are so vital, 
young eyes need special watching. 

Don’t “put off” a visit to a professional 
man...an Ophthalmologist, Optometrist or 
Optician (ophthalmie dispenser). Profit now 
by his training and skill. Those young eyes 
that place their faith in you will be ever 
so grateful . . . for a lifetime of good seeing. 


check of seei 
real, comple 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
New York 


Keep Buying War Bonds! 


David Burpee sniffs a marigold that has no odor. He and his father before him spent years 
seeking such a flower. By now, Burpee has developed a dozen different marigolds, all without 
smell, Distant cousin of Luther Burbank, Burpee is head of W. Atlee Burpee Co. and the big- 
gest showman in the U.S. seed business. The odorless marigold is one of his biggést shows. 
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SEEDS 


GROWERS HAVE RECORD CROP FOR 1944 GARDENERS 


the 8,000,000 new gardeners who last year enjoyed a newly acquired taste for 

digging and hoeing the ground are now enjoying another newly acquired taste 
—the reading of seed catalogs. In this pleasure they are joining millions of vet- 
eran gardeners whose cold Februaries have long been warmed by catalogs clut- 
tered with gaudy tomatoes, burgeoning peas, effulgent marigolds. These are the 
things in which a gardener’s winter dreams are dressed. 

All through 1943 the U. 8. seedgrowers were working hard to meet the demand 
from this year's amateur planters. They managed to develop new varieties, fill 
war shortages and harvest a record seed crop. Although seedsmen and Govern- 
ment both stress the need for vegetables, they urge gardeners to grow flowers too. 
A great many Americans who were lured into gardening by the need for food will 
turn to raising flowers after the war just for the fun of growing things. 

An average easygoing amateur can make an impressive showing with just a 
few annual flowers (see opposite page). Even limited to zinnias and marigolds, a 
gardener can still achieve great variety. Most popular garden flowers today, zin- 
nias and marigolds require little care and will grow without distracting gardeners 
from the more serious business of cultivating carrots and bean: 

Both flowers have been enormous! . 8. hybridizers. One recent, 
improvement is the Burpee company s marigold. In 1933, after years of 
search for a marigold whose foliage did not have the strong smell that many 
people disliked, David Burpee received some seeds from a missiouary in China 
who said they would produce odorless marigolds. Sure enough, they did but their 
flowers were small and scraggly—all except one freak or mutation which had a 
pretty bloom. If odorless marigolds could produce a pretty mutation, Burpee de- 
cided, then pretty though smelly marigolds might produce an odorless mutation. 
Next year he planted 30 acres of marigolds, set his staff to smelling each plant. 
After five weeks of sniffing, one weary nose found an odorless marigold. Crossing 
this with the Chinese odorless, Burpee brought off one of the big U.S. seed coups. 


An ordinary flower garden, star the flowers shown _ started earlier indoors. Most gardeners should be able to identify practical 
in this bouquet. Most will bloom from sced planted outdoors in the spring. Afew must be ers. To make a guessing game of it, a key to their names is printed elsewhere in this article, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Zinnias va 
Me-sized Cu 


# 


& Gold, Flash, Spr 


BURPEE EXPERT SELECTS CHOICE PETUNIA PLANTS WHICH, LIKE THOSE IN BACKGROUND, WILL BE COVERED TO PREVENT HAPHAZARD CROSS-POLLENIZING BY WIND OR INSECTS 


Harvesting tomato se 


Cantaloupe seeds 


HYBRIDIZERS MATE WINTER SQUASH AND SUMMER SQUASH TO GET A FIRMER 


a Ly 


c Mating squashes is done by transferring polle: 
ts firm fruit, rubbing male flower directly on female (abore). Female is summer squash whi 


5 y : coe ie hean : = foe i 
Mele flower is isolated before mating. Paper bag covers the blossom and k Protecting mated female flower from further pollenizing is done ig blossom up with 
In five years, if things go well, Burpee will have a good-sized early squash it. rubber band. Bulbous bottom, from which the squash will de atifies flower as female. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 8] 


Seeds (continued) 


A cauliflower plant looks like this after it has bloomed. From the white buds— ig the cauliflower pods to make final threshing «: done with a heavy roller which goes 
the part which is eaten—grow the yellow flowers which produce long seed stalks, back and forth over plants laid out on big sheets of canvas. This is last fall's harvest in California, 


5 


iflower threshing is here done with big flails. Before the war, most cauliflower seed— _cauliflower growers suffered a severe shortage because foreign supply was cut off. Last year 
especially preferred snowball type—was imported from Holland. During the last few years, U.S. eauliflower-seed acreage was almost doubled and seed is more plentiful for this year. 


THIS KEY IDENTIFIES THE FLOWERS SHOWN IN THE COLOR BOUQUET ON PAGE 77 


Carnation Flowered Marigold 9 Rudbeckia, “My Joy” 16 Petunio, “Cheerful” 


Annual Hollyhock 10 Giant Chrysanthemum 17 Celosia (Crested Cockscomb) 
Flowered Zinnia 

Double Shasta Daisy 18 Double Nasturtium 

Scabiosa 4 icone 19 Verbena 


Phlox Drummondii 12 Balsam (Lady Slipper) 


20 Nierembergia, “Purple Robe” 
Gaillardia 13 Cosmos, “Orange Ruffles” 21 Pansy 


Salvia Forinacea 14 Marigolds, “Scarlet Glow’ 22 Anchusa, “Blue Bird” 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Snapdragon 15 Ageratum 23 Salvia (Scarlet Sage) 
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You can’t win, Mother...he can name ’em all... even 
when you can searcely see them in the sky. 


And here’s something else you can’t see. It’s the hidden 
structure... the materials all the way through... in the shoes 
you buy for your youngsters. 


Why should you want to see them? 
Because, Mother, those are the things that make some boys” 


and girls’ shoes wear longer and keep their fit. The looks of a 
shoe doesn’t tell you much about its sturdiness. 


But there is a way to be sure. Buy a brand with a reputation 
the RED GOOSE brand, with a 35-year reputation for 
EXTRA VALUE FEATURES* that mean long wear and lasting fit. 


Shoes bearing the famous RED GOOSE trade-mark are made 
of flexible leathers and durable materials . . . formed over cor- 
rect lasts by careful shoecrafters. They're built to deliver 
service far beyond their modest price tags. 


And so, when you buy shoes for your boys and girls, look 
for the big RED GOOSE . . . that continues to tell, as it has for 
35 years, “These shoes are good . . . all the way through.” 


*EXTRA VALUE FEATURES—all the way through 


1. All materials meet rigid quality and performance standards. 2. Lasts 
proportioned according to age groups. 3. Careful attention to construction 
details. 4, Extra reinforcements... where they count for lasting wear and fit. 


GIRLS 


AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 


OF 


ALL 


AGES 


St, Lovis, Mo, 


RED GOOSE DIVISION 
International Shoe Company 
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THE KING OF ENGLAND'S DAUGHTERS DRESS UP AS ALA) 


ROYAL SHOW 


England's princesses play parts 
of Aladdin and Princess Roxana 
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DDIN OF THE LAMP AND 


PRINCESS ROXANA TO 7. 


SAY “HELLO" fo Atlanta's bury, attrac- 
tive housewife, Katherine Askew, and 
hor husband, John (below), electrical 
engineer for @ Southern utility company, 
But you haven't mot—really—this 
Georgia family until you've seen the 
ute, healthy 18-months-old twins, Mary 
Nell and Barbara. Kat finds time 
de-poin 
Yoke the twins A&P Super Marketing, 
John is one of « group responsible for 
designing cir-raid worning systems, in- 
eluding those at Atlanta and New 
Orleans. He is cuthor of « textbook on 
wartime electronics, 


A&P 
SUPER 


MARKETS 


and my budget 


and here’s why! 


Says Mrs. Katherine Askew, 
as told to 
Grace Hartley, Food Editor, Atlanta Journal 


of Atlanta, Georgia 


“My husband s . because 


ys I’m a mighty smart food shopper . 
I keep our meal enjoyment up, and still keep our food budget 
down. Of course, he realizes that I do all my buying 

at my A&P Super Market. That's where I always find a wide 

y of the good things I require to provide my family with 


varie 


nourishing meals . . . and where, too, I invariably find good values 
and ceiling prices rigidly observed. And here's another reason 
n A&P fan: my A&P Super Market sells so 


rent foods, I can do all my shopping in one stop.” 


why I’m 
many diff 


f est, the most nourishing 
ese times, American fa risking 


Quite naturally in th That is why milli 


food possible for thelr money food dollar they spend. Dales 
ince thot thes mn M 
gh ble to expect any store te have everyting Yee ee meals. 


Super Market can supply you with every foo 


7 = COFFEE ans, 
BOKAR 
CONDOR GROUND 
ime 
) Ws flavor in your cup 
that counts! 


*Many A&P brands (sold only at AGP) bring you sav: 


gs up 10 28% compared to prices usually arked. for 

nparable quality, 
ings these good 
source £0 you with many un 
ypenses cut from their cost. 


other nationally known products of ¢ 


33 Ann Page Foods 
Bight O'Clock, Red Circle 
‘and Bokar’ Coffees 


Rolls 


manok 


ON MANY FINE FOODS 


and many other fine foods 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 


“DHE Nazis had stopped us cold on the hills in 

front of Bizerte,” said an eye-witness whose 
report is illustrated above. “My outfit had just been 
reinforced and we were resting, grouped behind a 
hill awaiting orders to attack under the cover of 
smoke, 


“Tommy ...eee045 Sergeant «s++++++9 Chemical 
Warfare Service, Smoke Generator Company, had 
been stationed at the top of our hill in a radio- 
equipped Jeep. He was to listen for the order from 
our Operations Headquarters and pass it on to the 
Chemical Warfare Unit on our flank. 


“Suddenly all hell broke loose as enemy low level 
bombing planes appeared and began to bomb and 
strafe our whole sector. Sergeant and his 
Jeep took an awful beating as he stuck to his post 
but no orders came through over his radio. We 


A Tribute to the Fighting Personnel of the Chemical Warfare Service 


SMOKE SCREEN SAVES AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN TUNISIA 


Sergeant Orders Attack in Jeep built by Willys-Overland 


needed that smoke right then and we needed it badly. 


“After what seemed like an hour—I suppose it 
was only about 10 minutes—the Sergeant decided 
something was wrong. He started his battered Jeep 
and gunned it across the hills for Operations Head- 
quarters about a mile and a half away. 


“When he got there he found the place completely 
destroyed by enemy bombs. Back through that hell 
he came at 40 miles an hour and with his Jeep look- 
ing like a sieve. We watched him take his position 
on the hill and saw him adjust his radio with no 
apparent regard for an enemy plane that was spray- 
ing machine gun bullets all around him. 

“Acting on his own initiative he sent the order 
to lay the smoke that we'd been waiting for and it 
came just in time for things had been getting too 
hot for us. We moved in behind that smoke and 


WILLYS 


JEEP MOTOR CARS + 


JEEP SCOUT CARS 


took our objective with few casualties, thanks to 
‘Tommy and his outfit who laid the smoke. 

“In the official citation Tommy got with his Silver 
Star it said, ‘This devotion to duty and personal 
conduct of Sergeant exemplifies the high- 
est traditions of the service.’ We who watched him 
that day, as we dug deeper into our fox holes, could 
add a lot more about Tommy.” 

+ ok * 
‘The Chemical Warfare Service is only one of the 
many branches of Army Service Forces and of United 
Nations Armies making such valiant use of Jeeps 
built by Willys-Overland. 

Fighting men say this Jeep will take them into 
and out of places no other motorized vehicle can 
reach. It is our privilege to supply this versatile 
and widely used fighting machine, 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc: 


The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep “Go- 
Devil” Engine, which was designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland, "Builders of the Mighty Jeep.” 


CENTRAL KANSAS AS SEEN FROM CORONADO HEIGHTS, WHERE SPANISH EXPLORERS ONCE PAUSED. WINDING ROAD RUNS DOWNHILL FROM HEIGHTS 


KANSAS 


BILL WHITE’S STATE IS WIDE-OPEN AMERICA 


ne of the best things William Allen White ever wrote was an editorial about 
Kansas in the Emporia Gazette a great many years ago, “There is a little 
whose water has a flavor and a sparkle 
in Kansas—all over Kansas, more thrall- 
ing than the rugged grandeur of the mountains, 
Kansas tell a thousand tales that are undreamed of b 
other skies. There is a certain wholesome manhood in the character of the Kan 


sluggish ‘crick’ in Kansas," he wrote, 
dearer than any wine. There are sce! 


sas man that is very comforting to know.” 

Bill White became a famous editor and a 
citizen of the world, but when he died a few 
days ago (ace pp. 37-40) it is a pretty sure bet 
that he still felt the same way about Kansas. 
He always wrote freely about Kansas’ faults 
and he certainly didn’t claim that all Kansas 
people are angels. But he liked living there 
and he was glad to say so. The photographs 
on these pages should help to explain why. 

Bill White was 76 years old when he died. 
‘The state 
Before 1854 Kansas was just a chunk of the 
great prairie that stretched from the Missouri 
River to the Rocky Mountains. In 1854 it be- 
came a Territory and a battleground where 
men who wanted toextend slavery fought with 
rifles, knives and fire against men who didn’t. 
‘The country heard of “Bleeding Kansas” 
and John Brown’s raiders and Osawatomie 
(right). Phe Civil War really began in Kansas. 


f Kansas is only seven years older. 


War, pe: 


‘he restless, sighing winds of 
y the winds that blow in 


bad drought occurred as earl; 
since, and much exciti 


ies. 


Tab Se: Uf, ig i = 
JOHN BROWN lived in this Osawatomie cabin during“ Kansas War” of 
1856. Proslavery men defeated Brown, burned most of town but lost Kansas, 


In 1861 Kansas became a state 400 miles wide and 200 miles deep. After the C 
ple poured into Kansas and plowed up the grass and plant 
wheat. That was all right in rolling, well-watered eastern Kansas where Bill White 
was born in 1868, But in the western end of the state rai 


corn and 


n is always scarce. The first 


1859, Others have happened at regular intervals 
history has come from them. All kind 
nd reform movements “came popping out of Kansas [as Bill Whi 


of radical pol- 
¢ once wrote] 
like bats out of hell.” (Prohibition, Populism, 
the blue sky law and the war against the roll- 
er towel were among them.) Kansas also pro- 
duced Carrie Nal 
hatchet, and “W 
Elizabeth Lease, 
thoness,”” who w 
ing Kansas to less corn and raise more 
hell.” In recent years Kansas has been more 
prosperous and less radical, and right now it 
is enjoying a boom paced by bales of new war 
ey. But Kansas is more than just a state 
—more than a fat breadbasket, or a politi- 
cal battleground, or the geographical dead 
center of the U.S. Bill White said that Kan- 
sas was the nation’s muse of prophecy— 
that “when anything is going to happen in 
this country, ithappens first in Kansas.” Kan- 
sas is also a kind of open window through 
which one ean look and really see America, 
For a look through this window, tun page. 


1 her saloon-busting 
Hickok, and Mary 
famous “Kansas P3 
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SCIENTIST Dr. H. H. Kin, 


research on new uses for plant 


rs. Ellida Abercrombie of Li 
us Handel Messiah at F 
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Republican vice chairman, wr © Empor 
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holdings in what used to be 
per state, Kansans are p 
jest reserve of natural gas q cl s : of these : of another 
pill and s, which py r the e s capita of a 
giant B. m U naine ” » think this will gi 
types. Kansas 3 P js more wheat, sl a jenty « ww room for the future, 


WEATHER MANS. D. Fi vorite author” of al- ec re JUDGE Will 


most all Kansans. He elaims to he 857% right on his forecasts, 4h Aircraft Corp. Wichita, SER 
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KANSAS oniinves) 
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1 i tp dees j 
KANSAS AVENUE is the peka, capital nsas. Topeka is built DOUGLAS AVENUE, Wichita, is wit 


along hoth sides of the rive nd now the state's lar 
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EMPORIA’S UNION STREET ith el out and touch each other : "s work. It is the kind of street 


on the hottest days. Itisa good y * What « lovely town is this Emporia!” 


z 


‘THE MINERVA CLUB in Topeka is a group of women who read good books and discuss ide s. Zula Bennington Greene (seated in center, with back to camera) 
the arts. Clubs like © r ts - ite ¢ Topeka Capital under the name of “Peggy of the Flint Hills.’ 
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KANSAS jcontinucd) 


IN FRESHLY WASHED WORK CLOTHES THE GRANT ENGLE FAMILY OF KANSAS POSES ON FRONT PORCH, GRANDMOTHER (CENTER) WEARS LACE PRAYER CAP 


KANSAS RAISES 
FINE FAMILIES 
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ALF LANDON (RIGHT) IS |THE ONLY KANSAN EVER NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT BY ANY PARTY 


colonial-style house on the outskirts of Topeka. Mr 
Lan a Kans of Scottish, En 
Pennsylvania-Duteh bloc 


his parents in 1896, fre 


oil man 
ho came t 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. He 
nd was nominat 
ns in 1936, but v 


was governor of Kansas 
ed for president by the Republ 


asas, which wa 
He still tak 
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e is not much more than a f 
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time ni or around t ts of his 
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and children, Nane 
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yuet 
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thinks 
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ARMY TRAINEE: 


veterinarians, W 


AIRCRAFT WORKERS 


COLLEGE KIDS « 
car is 2 $40 Chevvie nan 


THE WAR SEEMS 
VERY FAR AWAY 


G I 


h bout a te f 


signs of war in Kansas: little things 


liket ng soldiers who line up at dinnertime on 
the sl lawns and streams of 
a aut of the big Wichita aircraft plants at shift 


There is war pi ity, just as 


jere in the U.S.; farm pri 


c. But Kansans mostly 


WHITE-COLLAR GIRL! ech Aircraft Pl 
from Mrs. Alice Campbell Wrigley (front) nt AE. I. Center in Wichita. 


wee ae nats 


THE GEOGRAPHIC CENTER OF THE U.S. 1S-1WO MILES FROM 


ATH COUNTY, KAN. AT-LATITUDE 39° Sor AND LONGITUDE. 98°, 35° 
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TIT 


THE PEASANT-BORN MARSHAL OF YUGOSLAVIA 
HAS LIBERATED NEARLY HALF HIS COUNTRY 
hy STOYAN PRIBICHEVICH 


f Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia—alias Josip Broz, metal worker— 

a British observer from inside Yugoslavia has remarked sardon- 
ically: "A most uncommunistic Communist.”” Tito és a Communist. 
But the National Committee of Liberation, of which he is president, 
not only consists of all Yugoslavian political parties but energet- 
ically protects both religion and private property. Tito has secured 
participation in his government of a whole row of respectable con- 
servatives, and bearded Serbian priests are such a tonic to Partisan 
fighting morale that the saying gocs: “‘Jedna brada kao brigada’’ ("a 
beard is worth a brigade"). 

Tito never falls into fits of temper. Only two scorching memories 
can occasionally cause him to vibrate with emotion. One is the long 
silence of the Allied press on the Partisan fighting in Yugoslavia; the 
other is the former belief in western countries that the Partisans were 
nothing but a bunch of Communists. In a ringing speech last Novem- 
ber, two days before he was proclaimed marshal, Tito burst out in 
a quaking voice: “‘It was necessary to pour out rivers of the precious 
blood of the nation . . . before the truth about the situation in 
Yugoslavia could force its way to the world’s opinion.” 

The truth is chae che Communist Party operates in Yugoslavia, 
bur only like any other antifascist party. Tito as a national leader 
is so forgetful of Communism and class war that Yugoslavian draw- 
ing-room Communists have proclaimed the Partisan movement “'re~ 
actionary and counterrevolutionary.”” 

The truth is chat, in the first two and a half years of fighting 
against the Axis occupation of Yugoslavia, this unknown Croatian 
with the high-lifted head and inspired face has unified masses of 
mutually embittered Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; liberated nearly 
half of Yugoslavia without the loss of a single American soldier; set 
up the first free government in Hitler's European fortress; and built 
a first-class fighting army of over 200,000 without a dime’s worth of 
Lend-Lease. 

Last fall the Nazis began their greatest offensive against Tito, 
anxious to clean up the Partisans before Italy became the base for 
steady Allied aid. The Second Tank Army drove south from Banja 
Luka against Tito’s headquarters at Yaytse. The German plan was 
to drive a wedge through Yaytse to the already cleared coast and 
separate Partisan forces in Croatia from those in eastern Bosnia and 
Serbia. But in January Tito still held half of Banja Luka, including 


Marching through Bosnia, chese Partisans show joy at having 


cently said he could safely walk from Dalmatia to Belgrade by simply by-p 


E ae Yaytse, and hammered Nazi supply lines in western Croatia. Mar- 
Peasants feed Partisans om chis hille shal Tito also holds the Cetina River valley, which extends 60 


and drink sapv-although food is nov miles into Yugoslavia, for the Allics when they are ready to invade. 


Partisans are only a part of Tito’s army 


Tito dislikes to have his army called “The Partisans,"" though the 
popular word will forever remain pasted on his movement and his 
troops. The exact name of the armed forces of which he is supreme 
commander is: The National Liberation Army and the Partisan De- 
tachments of Yugoslavia. The first is a standard army, composed of 
26 divisions, cach of 3,000 to 7,000 men—altogether some 130,000 
regular soldiers. The Partisan Detachments are something different: 
small irregular units for special tasks, sometimes fighting, sometimes 
doing work at home—guerrillas in the proper sense of the word— 
whose number fluctuates with seasons and operations between 70,000 
and 120,000 men. (Mihailovich, according to British calculations, 
has between 6,000 and 15,000 men.) 

British sources figure that Tito’s army keeps pinned down in Yugo- 
slavia about 17 German divisions, six Croatian ““quisling” divisions 
and six Bulgarian divisions. Which is altogether 29 enemy divisions, 
or at least 300,000 enemy soldiers. 

All kinds of nonsense swarm around the name of Tito: that it 
means a woman, that it stands for the initials of four separate Parti- 
san commanders, that the letters are cabalistic signs for the Italians’ 
Tajne Internacionalna Terroristicka Organizacija (Secret Interna- 


tional Terrorist Organization), that in English they represent the 
“Third International Terrorist Organization,” that in Serbo-Croa- 
tian the word means “You there.”” Tito’ means none of these. Tito 
is merely the Serbo-Croatian variation of the name of the Roman 
Emperor Titus. Only last winter the Gestapo discovered that the 
names of Josip Broz and Tito belonged to onc and the same man. Im- 
mediately two nephews of Tito—one a student, the other an engi- 
neer—were executed in Zagrcb. Today Tito could not go back to his 
reai name if he wanted to. The people call him “Tito,” the meetings 
greet him with the shout of “‘Ti-to-ti-to,” he signs his military wkagé 
as “Tito.” A few intimate friends address him simply as Stari— 
“Old Man.” 

Tito is one of three modern Slavs who have thrown holy terror 
into German hearts, the others being Stalin of Russia and the Bul- 
garian Dimitroff of the Reichstag fire. Like the other two, Tito comes 
from a common, poverty-stricken peasant family. He was born in 1890 
of a Croatian father and a Slovenian mother, in a forlorn village of 
Zagotyc, the Croatian province of gentle hills north of Zagreb. His 
name was registered in the local Catholic church as Josip Broz. 

Young Josip did nor stay on his father’s meager patch of land; he 
left early to look for work in cities. He wandered around the coun- 
try and in 1914, at the age of 24, was drafted into the Austro-Hunga- 
rian army. In 1916 he was speated by a Cossack, was taken prisoner 
by the Russians and got typhus. In 1917 he joined the Bolsheviks, 
fought in the Russian Civil War. He returned to Yugoslavia in 1924, 
became the leader of the metal workers’ union and adopted the un~ 
derground name of Tito. 

In 1929 he was arrested by General Peter Zhivovich, then premier 
under the late King Alexander, now an emigre and until recently 
deputy commander in chief for King Peter. Tito spent four years in 
jail, was pue through torture, but nobody, not even General Zhivo- 
vich, knew that Political Prisoner Josip Broz was the mysterious, 
much-sought-for man named Tito. Then Tito went abroad again, 
ntrary to the legend, he has never been in Spain, but he did 
¢ the flux of international volunteers for the Spanish 
y For quite a while he lived in Paris and elsewhere, 
and some say that he attended a special guerrilla school in Moscow. 
Finally he returned to Yugoslavia with the idea of setting up an 
underground organization for guerrilla war in case of a German 
invasion. 

He had to re-enter his country clandestinely and to move about 
surreptitiously, for the Yugoslavian Communist Party had been oue- 
lawed since 1921 (King Petcr lifted the ban from Cairo in November 
1943). In April 1941, as the Germans rolled into Belgrade, Tito’s 
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1 Famous Jacket 


Flag of liberation is the old red, white and blue Yugoslavian flag, with a new red star 
for freedom. Here the flag is raised over the stern of ship which took wounded to Italy. 


TITO (continued 


organization was ready: a gossamer of minuscule underground cells 
and threads throughout Yugoslavia, well-armed and securely knit, 
with headquarters in Serbia. Tito rushed to Belgrade. For the three 
following months, under German occupation, he was busy in Bel- 
grade, drawing maps, laying out plans for operations, sending out 
directives through secret liaison. 

Himmler knew that Tito was in Belgrade. But he didn’t know 
which face in Belgrade was Tito's. Nor did he know where Tito hid. 
Tito walked the most crowded streets of Belgrade under the Gesta- 
po’s nose, frequented the most popular cafes and worked out the 
Partisan uprising in one of the most fashionable districts of Belgrade, 
not far from the German Army headquarters, In June he slipped out 
unnoticed by the Gestapo, as he had slid in unseen by Prince Paul's 
political police. 

In June 1941, the first Partisan rebellion blazed up—at the same 
time that Mihailovich began his guerrilla warfare. But despite Tito’s 
inventiveness and solid preparation, the Partisans did not know how 
to fight tanks and they were defeated. In a few weeks, more than 
10,000 Communist Party members fell in battles with the Germans 
throughout Yugoslavia. 

But round the battered Communist skeleton soon grew the pro- 
tective flesh of non-Communist peasants, revolted intellectuals, stray 
soldiers, fighting-mad army officers. For Tito threw one appeal after 
another among the people, explaining and arguing that his Com- 
munist organization was the best available fighting machine, that 
all political parties, all classes, all the nations of Yugoslavia must 
unite, that for everybody there was only one program—National 
Liberation. He even appealed to the Serbian political police to forget 
old accounts and to gang up on the Germans. 


When Tito met Mihailovich 


Tito met Mihailovich twice, at Ravna Gora in Serbia, in October 
1941. They worked out an agreement for parallel action against the 
enemy. The agreement was broken almost immediately; the full 
story, spiked with international intrigue, can be told only after the 
war. The two never saw cach other again. Much later, when Tito 
had got the upper hand, Mihailovich learned that the blond man 
he had talked to was a Croatian metal worker and not a Sovict 
general, as he had thought. Tito tells that story over and over. 

From Serbia the ragged Communist, agrarian and democrat crowds 
plodded south toward craggy Sanjak and Montenegro, and from 
there, in the spring of 1942, marched over the barren wilderness of 
Herzegovina into the rocks and forests of Bosnia, Dalmatia and 
Croatia. Here, through new recruiting, Tito’s fighting force grew by 
leaps and bounds, obtained training and organization from incessant 
battles on a number of carefully selected fronts, and in the fall of the 
same year was formally christened the National Liberation Army 
and the Partisan Detachments of Yugoslavia. Yet until the Italian 
armistice in September 1943, Tito's chief source of armament and 
supply was the surprise attack on the enemy. The guiding princi 
for every Partisan man and woman had become Tito’s dictum: “If 
you need something go out on the road and get it from the Ger- 
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TITO (continued) 


mans."" For instance, Lieut. Colonel Vladimir Dedier, now in Egypt 
for convalescence from a head wound, says his unit started with two 
men taking to the woods, two rifles beween them and no ammuni- 
tion, Today this unit is a full-fledged battalion of the First Brigade. 
“All our armament, every screw of our equipment, we bought with 
blood.” 

Tito has three titles now: Marshal of Yugoslavia, Supreme Com- 
mander of the National Liberation Army and the Partisan Det 
ments of Yugoslavia, President of the National Committee of Li 
eration (the new government which stands toward the Council of 
Liberation like a cabinet toward a parliament). On Tito's Yugo- 
slavian officer's uniform there are no insignia whatsoever. That is the 
mark of the supreme commander, Tito carries no knife, only the 
latest German model of the heavy “Parabellum” revolver that can 
kill at 500 yards. In combat he fights with a special German sub- 
machine gun made in the Géring-controlled Skoda Armament Plant. 
His is the only Russian cap in the Partisan army. He took it from a 
dead German officer who had brought it as a trophy from Russia. 

The headquarters of Tito and his Vrhovni Stab (Supreme Staff) de- 
pend on the fortunes of war. Today they are in Yaytse, the objective 
of the present German offensive—a steepled and minareted town 
with an ancient fortress and a brilliant waterfall, situated in a valley 
of northwestern Bosnia and enclosed by bleak mountains. Yaytse is 
also the Partisan West Point, for Tito has established a military 
academy there. 


A nimble-footed soldier 


As a rule Tito is on the move. There was a time when he had to 
march everywhere on foot. Now he could have automobiles but pre~ 
fers to ride on horseback. His favorite mare, Mitsa, belonged to the 
prewar banus (governor) of Croatia, Dr. Ivan Subashich, now an 
exile in the U. §. Tito captured her from a detachment of Ustashi 
(Croatian fascist troops) which had plundered Dr. Subashich’s sta- 
bles. When on the move Tito is fully packed day and night, with a 
heavily armed guard permanently at his side. For in 1941, on two 
occasions, he accidentally looked through the window of a Serbian 
peasant hut and saw unexpected Germans and Italians—which meant 
that he had to leave his maps behind. 

Tito has been in a number of front-line combats. His worst predic- 
ament came last June in the terrible Bactle of the Green Mountain, 
between Montenegro and Bosnia. This was at the height of the fa- 
mous German “‘Fifth Offensive," when the Oberkomando der Webr- 
macht announced that “Partisan bandits’ were no more. On a woody 
plateau between two rivers and the snow-capped Durmitor seven 
German divisions and five satellite divisions had completely encir- 
cled Tito, his supreme staff and four Partisan divisions. 

All around, 30 miles deep, every hill was fortified by a German 
bunker and protected with artillery. For a week German bombers 
made 100 sorties daily, shattering the first hundred yards, the second 
hundred yards, and sweeping on and on toward the Partisan-held 
terrain. It was there that Montenegrin colonels charged with hand 
grenades and knives, dying in view of whole Partisan divisions. It 
was there that the Serbian priest Vladimir Zechevich (now Tito’s 
minister of interior) collected 600 Partisan wounded, who had to die 
anyway, and smashed through the German line. On June 8 Tito was 
wounded by a bomb fragment in the left upper arm; his guard and a 
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TITO (continued) 


British and an Italian officer were killed at his side. But one after an- 
other all broke through: Tito and his staff and all divisions. He still 
can’t use his left arm, 

Theodore Roosevelt would have had a grand time with Tito. For 
Tito is a first-rate shot and a great big-game hunter. Tito is also a 
prodigious smoker, and at least once every day his pipe-shaped ciga- 
ret holder has to be found by collective search of clothes and papers. 
He isn’t a teetoraler, either, and likes beer. His main hobby, like 
that of every Partisan soldier and officer, is sleep. Otherwise Tito fol- 
Jows no special routine. He likes to shave every day, even in action, 
hiding in the brush; to take lonely walks for two or three hours if he 
can afford ie; to hold endless discussions with the multifarious Serb- 
ian, Croatian, Slovenian and Moslem political leaders. Every morn- 
ing he reads dispatches and confers with his chief of staff, General 
Arsa Yovanovich. He listens to all broadcasts, especially to those 
from London and Moscow. Sometimes he will interrupt his dinner to 
hear the 8 p.m. BBC broadcast to Europe. He has a special radio sery- 
ice of the world’s press and knows everything that has been printed 
in America about Yugoslavia. 

Besides his native language Tito speaks perfect German, Russian, 
Czech, Khirgisian (Mongolian from central Asia) and a litcle French 
He can read and understand English. He knows the classic Russian 
literature extremely well, and his favorite book—and also that of 
the entire Partisan army—is Tolstoy's War and Peace. The English- 
language book most popular with Tito and the Partisans is Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities. In President Roosevelt, Tito admires most his 
energy; in Prime Minister Churchill, his ability co withstand mis- 
fortune. Tito himself cannot be rattled, no matter how bad the news, 
and his own motto is the famous saying of Kutuzov’s General 
Bagration during Napolcon’s invasion of Russia: 
be received as if expected. 

A quiet man, of medium build, Tito chuckles rather than laughs. 
He walks the platform while making a public speech. His men say 
are devoted to him mainly for the way he treats them; when an 
officer is punished Tito makes sure that he gets another chance. 
“The easiest thing in the world,” says Tito, “‘is to cut off some- 
body's head."” 


Privates get best food 


During the difficult days of the Green Mountain, Tito, although 
suffering from stomach trouble due to his prison term in Yugoslavia, 
fed his soldiers better than his staff. British liaison officers, too, 
bravely gulped down what Tito ate—raw horse meat and skrob (a 
handful of oats cooked in water)}—while privates had cheese and 
onions. 

Although the Liberation Army has fine photographic units, there 
are very few pictures of Tito. Perhaps from his long underground 
life he has retained a lasting aversion to cameras. However, quite a 
number of British and American officers have by now seen Tito’s 
face. (The British established military liaison with Tito last May, 
the Americans later; the Russians decided to send a mission only last 
summer.) In Yaytse, Tito now often gives dinners for Allied officers. 

Tito is married for the second time. His first wife, a Russian, died 
a long time ago. His second wife, Herta, a Slovenian, is a graduate 
of the High Commercial School of Zagreb. A common Partizanka, 
she gives courses to peasant women behind the front and seldom sees 
her husband. By his first wife Tito had a son, Zarko, now 18 years 
old. In 1941, at the age of 16, he volunteered in the Russian Army 
and lost his right arm in the Battle of Moscow. He was proclaimed 
a Hero of the Soviet Union. 

Tito picked his supreme staff with an uncanny instinct. The ma- 
jority are Serbs. For instance, Chief of Staff Major General Arsa Yo- 
vanovich was a captain of the Yugoslavian General Staff before the 
war and at one time attended Draja Mihailovich’s class in the School 
for General Staff Officers in Belgrade. Lieut. General Savo Orovich 
was, like Mihailovich, a colonel of the old Yugoslavian Army and 
at the outbreak of the war commanded the garrison of Nevesinje, 
next to Mihailovich’s garrison in Mostar. Rev. Vladimir Zechevich 
joined Mihailovich in 1941, left him after his breach with Tito, 
fought on his own for a while, then in 1942 offered his troops to 
Tito. A priest of the Serbian Orthodox Church, red-bearded and 
with a thunderous bass, he wears a golden cross beside the red star 
on his cap and is one of Tito’s most intrepid hand-to-hand fighters. 

Such men have introduced a crusading discipline in the Partisan 
army, a discipline catering to the patriarchal moral code of the 
Balkan mountaineer. Swearing is a disciplinary offense among Tito’s 
troops, and the Yugoslavian Liberation Army permits men to drink 
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TITO (continued) 


liquor only for medicinal purposes. Every week every company holds 
a meeting at which men and officers freely debate on food, clothing, 
armament and medical problems, and criticize each other's behavior 
in action. Tito goes on the theory that shame is the most powerful 
human emotion, stronger even than fear. The night attack, where 
every man relics on himself, is the best proof of Partisan discipline. 
High Partisan officers claim that in night attacks Tito's army is more 
redoubtable than any other Allied army, including the Russian. 

The majority of Tito's fighting force—and here another long- 
nursed popular fallacy goes with the wind—are Serbs: 58%. To sym- 
bolize the "Unity in Equality” of all the Yugoslavian peoples, Tito 
has adopted all the traditional national flags for his troops. The 
supreme flag is the old Yugoslavian: horizontal blue, white and red. 
Yet each unit can carry its own Serbian, Croatian or Slovenian flag. 
Last September a mixed Serbo-Croatian Partisan detachment broke 
into the Dalmatian port of Splie with an unprecedented, double-faced 
flag: Serbian on the left, Croatian on the right. Each of the four flags 
however, displays the five-pointed red star on its white field. There 
is no hammer or sickle. 

Last fall Tito abolished the clenched-fist salute and introduced 
the regular military salute. So far he has had no one compose a 
special Yugoslavian Partisan hymn. Buc cach time God Save the King 
or The Star-Spangled Banner is struck up before the Allied liaison 
officers, the band follows it up with an old 19th Century Pan-Slav 
march, the most martial and haunting melody perhaps after the 
Marstillaise: “Hey, Slavs . . . in vain the depth of hell chreatens.”” 

The Yugoslavian Liberation Army, the most puritanical of all, is 
an army that sings more than any other—more and better even than 
the Russian, Hundreds of songs have sprung up in that army during 
the ewo and a half years of fighting, sung in bactle or at rest or by 
thundering marching choruses. They are songs that make the blood 
of the Germans curdle—not songs about sweetie-pies left behind but 
about what the Partisan soldier will do to the Nazis and how he will 
rebuild his fatherland so that no Nazi or fascist will dare “'to poke 
his snout in again.” We debate about postwar plans. Tito’s soldier 
sings about them. 

It would be silly to try to explain Tito’s phenomenal military suc- 
cess as wild West heroics. Tito is a smart statesman and the secret of 
his martial feats lies in his political program, which was bound co 
mobilize the maximum support from the various Yugoslavian peo- 
ples, religions and parties. Like all master tricks, his was a simple 
one: he preached unity while his Yugoslavian opponents quarreled. 
His armed force is nothing but an integral part of a movement for a 
federal democratic union of all the Yugoslav peoples, with Bulgaria 
joining later. 

The Partisan movement is essentially a peasant movement because 
the average Partisan soldier is the middle-class peasant. Therefore 
the Partisan social program advocates small private property and 
private industrial initiative as well, but popular control over the big 
banks and industries. The philosophy behind ic is neither Russian- 
style communism nor American-style democracy, but a unique at- 
tempt to blend both, “‘to extract what is best in the Soviet Union 
and in the United States." The details haven't been worked out yet. 
“There are still too many Germans in the country and we must see 
first how many of us will be left after the war.”” Millions of Yugo- 
slavs fervently hope that one of those left will be Tito, whose battle 
cry is, ‘We began in Belgrade; we will finish in Belgrade.” 


Dying peasant woman, after German raid on Tito’s headquarters town of Yaytse. Ys 
tse was objective of recent German drive, but at last report Tito’s forces still held it. 
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Is this sunrise...or sunset? 


Ir might be either. This man sees them both. He’s 

on the job long before daylight—he’s still on 

the job when darkness comes. He's always worked 
hard. He's working harder today than ever. 

He has the biggest job in the world to do 

and he is doing it magnificently. No war worker— 
and this man is a war worker—needs greater 

skill, greater understanding of his job, than does 

he. No war worker has a finer record of 
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accomplishment thus far. No bands playing, 

no crowds cheering him on, no medals pinned 

on his chest, no “E” flags flying overhead. 

He's out there all alone. He’s the American 
Farmer, and he deserves our deepest appreciation 
and just as much cooperation as we can 

possibly give him—for this year he must feed 

the world! The Maytag Company pays this 
small tribute to its old friend, the Farmer—not 


with the thought of making it just so many 
words, but rather in the hope that we in America 
can find many ways to give him positive 

support and encouragement in the vital effort 

he is making toward victory and peace. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 
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"OVER TWENTY-ONE" 


Ruth Gordon is the star of her 
own comedy about a witty woman 
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Rw Gordon’s Over Twenty-one is less a play than 
it is a tribute to the retort proper. As such, how- 
ever, it provides one of the wittiest evenings of the 
Broadway season. The story of Novelist Paula W 
ton’s residence in a Miami bungalow near the Officer 
Candidate School where her 39-year-old husband is 
studying, is primarily a monolog by Miss Gordon. As 
she portrays her, Paula Wharton is a frail, wispy 
voiced woman with a talent for the wisecrack, 

Over Twenty-one opens as she and her husband 


which she 
\g-room kitch- 


Paula and Max have retired when Luptons return unexpected! 


for bed Jan (Beatrice Pe 
s kind of like 


son) says: 
toon in Ci 


move into premises being vacated by a lieutenant 
about to go to Crocker Field, a whistle stop whose 
mere name terrifies the Whartons, Between then and 
the final curtain when Wharton is assigned to C: 
cr, a publisher who resembles a “man of distinction” 
in a whisky ad, a colonel who talks as if he were being 
interviewed by an inquiring reporter, his stupid wife 

Mr. Wharton all manage to get a word in ed 
wise, But to Miss ctress, Miss Gordon the 
playwright has given most of the mofy that are bon. 


ordon the 


About to go to sleep on the divan 


ears, She tests them for au 


bility: 


“Over Twenty-one” (continues 


YOUR DOLLARS 


For after she's bathed him, another thing's 
A Mifflin Rub dries bim 
As a brish beforenbed rub, 
Mifflin means the highest standard of tested quality. 
Unscented, and in Pine, Lavender, Wintergreen. 


~ 
save Lives 


Have you noticed that America 
is fighting this war a new way? 
Before sending large numbers 
of soldiers into battle, we are GoW, publisher of the newspaper Max edited, arrives to try to induce Max to 
blasting the enemy with bombs leave the Army, return to his old job. Paula shows him what Max is studying. Go 
and shells—vastly reducing his " a terrible thing to put a man through. Does Stimson know about thi 
ability to fight. We are crush- 
ing Axis resistance under a 
weight of steel. 
Wherever possible, America 
using machines and explo- 
sives instead of men. Every 
War Stamp and Bond you buy 
helps furnish more of the ma- 
terial that is opening the road 
to peace and saving American 
lives. Put a definite part of 
your income into War Stamps 
and Bonds—regularly, begin- 
ning today. 
‘This support of the 4tb War Loan Drive is cone 
Aributed by the makers of Sani-Flush and MeO. 


SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


pe one-piece rasor he 
pahteg you effortless, 
es, Blade clicks fato razor lastant 


Since January 1, 1943, TIME Inc. 
publications, in cooperating with 
the War Production Board on 
paper conservation, have used 
14,600 fewer tons (580 freight- 
car loads) of paper than in 1942. 
In view of the resulting shortage 
of copies, please share your copy 
of LIFE 


mother-in-law. Gow, angry at being ordered about by Paula, is told to fill ice tra; 


that water is in the bathroom. Gow: “Pardon me, I have to powder my ice cubes. OREST:EITY CROBMETS, INE. = ELEFELARE: UD, OBO 


Furniture 
Shines Like New 


Have gloriously new - looking 
furniture —in one easy opera- 
tion. Just apply 

this miracle pol- 

ish and watch 

ugly scratches 
disappear—your 

furniture will 

shine like new! 

Atall stores, 


Old English 


Scratch Removing 


POLISH 


‘Made by the Mokers of Old English Wox 


RUBBER HEELS 
AND SOLES 


ila tests Max on the questions he is supposed to master for the following da; 
quiz, while he presses his uniform. Paula: “Did you learn about terminal velocity? 
You're going to be furious with me, Daddy, but tell me about terminal velocity.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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New lilt in your heart—new beauty 
with these color-related make-up 
aids! “Air-Spun” Face Powder and 
, ReageitGlaudsxoN Geseussithesitre 
buffed by whirling torrents of air). Under 
them, “Sub-Tint” for a looks-like-velvet complexion. 


Finally, the vivid accent of “Sub-Deb” Lipstick. 


All four are made fragrant by inimitable Coty artistry. 


<e NEW SPRING SHADES 
< Café Creme in “Air-Spun" Face Powder, $1 
i) Nes Bonds _ Cassis in “Air-Spun” Rouge, SO¥ 
a and "Sub-Deb" Lipstick, 508, $1 
“"Sub-Tint’ Make-up, creamy, non-drying, $1, $2.50. 
(All prices plus tax.) 


1. The chicken that never watched her 


waistline ! sie gor plump and meaty on purpose 
—so she'd be wonderful for your baby, wonderfully 
delicious in Clapp’s Chicken Soup. 


2. The cooker that knew beans about 


cooking ! This cooker knows just how to cook beans 
(and everything else) so your favorite baby gets his 
vitamins and minerals in every spoonful. It’s a Clapp's 
Pressure-cooker, of course! 


3. The spinach that never grew up! was 
still so very young and tender when Clapp's hustled it 
away. ‘Cause your baby's spinach must be specially good 
to eat and specially good to grow on. 


‘When a doctor puts on a thinking cap, and thinks about 
foods for babies, Clapp's finds out his ideas, and makes 
a baby's foods just so—to the last vitamin. 


CAPPS 


BABY 


5. The plate that was proof! ne plate is 
clean and shining—'cause a lucky baby got a dinner of 
Clapp’s Baby Foods and ate up every yummy bit. (It's | 
remarkable how “Babies Take to Clapp's"!) 


6. The foods that fight for freedom! 
Our nation’s food supply is precious. Don't waste it. 
Use leftover Clapp's Baby Foods in baby's soups of 
combination dishes. 


7. The wonderful kinds of Clapp's! cispp's 
makes 18 kinds of strained foods (for little babies), 15 
kinds of junior foods (for older babies)—and 2 kinds 
of unrationed baby cereals—Clapp’s Instant Cereal and 
Clapp’s Instant Oatmeal. Ask for Clapp’s today. 
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America Brew it full stre : / 
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brew it fresh every tim 
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ut , whic BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA 


cUBA 


aie SS The Friendly Drink... 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS from Good Neighbors 


Vie Goes Back te Bennsy loantiz SYlation 


Boys and girls say their tender, sad goodbys, unmindful of their part in a great, familiar drama 


Try BOND STREET—it meets the 


ES, for real smoking plea- 

sure, fill up with Bonp 
STREET... the truly aromatic 
blend. 


You get the rich, mellow fla- 
vor and bite-free coolness of a 
custom blend. And—unlike other 
mixtures — BOND STREET leaves 
no stale pipe odors in the room. 


Bonp STREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in any popular priced blend. 
Bonp Street is genuinely aro- 
matic. And here's one pipe to- 
bacco that doesn't lose its flavor. 
Smoke and compare Bonp 
STREET —indoors—with any 
blend. Buy a pack—today! 


BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET 
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POCKET PACKAGE 


conv folding 
Pocket Pouch—10¢ 
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-.- AND CUE FOR ENJOYMENT TODAY 


Find a place of jolly good fellowship and chances are you'll find Kinsey. Little 


wonder. Kinsey was bred to provide that extra measure of enjoyment demanded by 


men who are on equally easy terms with a stockholder’s report and a thoroughbred’s 


record. Produced originally to provide a special palate pleaser for the landed gentry 


of the Gay 90’s, this smooth-as-a-whisper whiskey nowada s the nod from the 


knowing everywhere. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pennsylvania. 


Hasten Victory—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


KI 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


‘ENJOY THIS DISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SIR”... NOW AS IN 1892 


Let’s bring him home quicker! 


What our enemy doesn’t know can’t hurt us, can 
hurt him. So even though victory looks closer than 
ever, don’t let down your guard. Remember—the 
sooner the war ends, the more lives will be saved, 


the quicker the boys will come home. Don’t let one 


item of information leak to the enemy. Whatever 
you hear, whatever you know, whatever you learn 


—think before you talk. Keep it under your Stetson. 


Keep 
and 


John B. 


ider the Royal Stetson “Whippet”—rich fell made springy 
lasting by the exclusive Stetson Vita-Felt* Process... $10. 
fetson Company, U.S. and Canada, hats for men and women. 


Keep it under your Stetson anata 


Pennsyloan ta Slaton (continued) 


_ 
Alone and unhappy, this girl stands looking blindly after her man. Drawn-in lower 
lip, hands holding a wet, wadded handkerchief tell her distress better than words. 


cool shaves 


—AS YOU LIKE IT! 


Coos takes the spotlight— _helping to wile your bristly beard. 
comfort holds the center of the _It helps condition your skin for shav- 
stage—when you lather up with __ ing, too! And when you're done, the 
Ingram’s! For, Ingram’s refreshes _ refreshment lingers along. If you 
and soothes your face, even as it’s want cool shaves, try Ingram’s, 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


ngramm’s 


SHAVING CREAM 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


“A PEEVISH APRIL DAY” 

Sirs: 

Michigan is known for its utusually snowstorm enabled me to tak 
beautiful summer season. However, these snapshot, which might easily 
pictures show that we have the other sea- of April in the arctic. The magnolia, its 
Sons too. ‘The first picture shows a mag- buds frozen in the freakish weather, might: 
nolia tree bloomis never have bloomed. 

urious as any to be MRS. R. E. KLINESTEKER 
lina. Twenty days Grand Rapids, Mich, 


wilt be eon 
‘ll be made only gna 
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(continued) 


SURREALIST FAMILY 
Sirs: 
Suceumbing to a surrealistic impulse, 
I took these pictures of my family when 
they were unaware they were posing, 
In the first I had drawn a funny face on 
the bald spot at the back of my baby’s 
‘ond shows that he didn't 


says JANET BLAIR 


We poured in cups marked ig & ul 


Famed colas for Miss B to try. 
She sampled each and chose one best, 


finds himself caught in the mouth of an 
romising and eannibalistic auto- 


vour the human race 
MRS. JAMES DAVIS 


ici ed Royal Crown Cola won her test! 
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PROPER FILLING MAKES 
GOOD PENS WILLING! 


BABY SMILES WITH BACK OF HEAD 


Co-starring in 
“ONCE UPON 
A TIME” 


a Columbia picture 
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HOT DOGS SERVED 

THE FRENCHS WAY 

MAKE HAPPY EATERS 
SHOUT HOORAY / 


Socal Gears Coactanieat | MESS SATLORS 
Coffecets are on leave. CHOCOLATES 

wins eel AND ' 4 
repre! tanreears 


TWO-FACED BABY GRINS IN FRONT 


are pepping up service men 
and women ‘ound the world. 
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+ mill 


_get our candies at your dealers 


Coffees in 60% and 
$110 sizes, 
French Cream Chocolate {CS 
assortments, $1.39 a pound. 


> 


fu Salar’; 


Loffee et, 


se 
MISS SAYLOR'S CHOCOLATES, INC. 


TNCINAL AVENUE » ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


CARNIVOROUS AUTO DEVOURS A MAN 


SCHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


ARE ON THE FIRING LINE! 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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The high degree of maneuverability, that makes self- 
propelled artillery so effective, depends on an engine not 
unlike the one in your car, and as in your engine spark 
plugs are vital to its performance and dependability. 
Champion Spark Plugs are on the firing line with our 
armed forces on land, water and in the air precisely 
because they are living up to their reputation for abso- 
lute dependability. Literally untold millions of Cham- 
pionsarein daily use by our 
armed forces on land,water \ 
andintheair onevery front. 

This is the greatest tribute 


ever paid to the traditional 


dependability of Cham- To SAVE 
. GASOLINE— KEEP 
pion Spark plugs. dee 
CLEAN 
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DOUBLE ROSE 


Sirs: 


‘This unusual rose which looks, with its 
‘two heavy-lidded centers, tikea pug-nosed 
owl. was one ot a group of perfectly ordi- 
nary roses which I bought from a flor- 
ist. At first this one seemed a normal 
bud like the others but it opened into Sia- 


F.D.R. ROCK 
Sirs: 


Long known to residents of southwest= 
‘ern Gove County, Kansas, as the Sphynx, 


lacks Is the Roos 


wevelt cigaret holder. The 


“ON THE COUNT OF ONE” 


Sirs: 

Even Nature realizes the necessity for 
‘an all-out war effort. Army Air Forces at 
‘Wickenburg, Ariz, has emphasized the 
importance of physical fitness to such an 
extent that the surrounding vegetation 
hhas been constrained to join in, In this 


mese twins, resembling a pair of sinister 
eyes. However, despite its odd deformity, 
it continues to smell as sweet as any 
other, 

RICHARD ADAMSON 
Dayton, Ohio 


natural statue has been sculptured by ero 
sion of a soft chalk deposit common in the 
neighborhood, 

8. W. LOHMAN 


Lawrenee, Kan, 


picture Harold Shafer puts the aviation 
cadets and the saguaro cactus through 
their morning paces, 


LIEUT, E, B. PIKE 
Santa Ana, Calif, 


our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use by the government 


may I suggest you buy 


more U. S. War Bonds today? 


AI Aarpe 


re 
— 
i 
Distilled in peace time and Bottled in Bond 
under the supervision of the U.S. Government, 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling ( y's Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every Wes 


Have a Coca-Cola = As you were 


...a way to relax on a battleship 


Wherever a U. S. battleship may be, the 
American way of life goes along... in sports, 
humor, customs and refreshment. So, naturally, 
Coca-Cola is there, too, met with frequently 
at the ship's soda fountain. Have a “C 
a phrase as common aboard a batt 


as it is ashore. Ie’s a signal that spells out 


We're pals. From Atlanta to the Seven 


Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 
refreshes, — has become the symbol of happy 


comradeship. 
* * 
spread around the world. Its 
comed by people around 
globe. Despite the fact that many 1 
cut off in enemy-occupied lands, Coca-Cola is still being 
utral nations, So our 


bottled in over 35 allied and 


fighting men can still enjoy it many places overseas. 


natural for popular ni: oy 


¢ friendly ations. That's 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


